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131 Consecutive V’s at 50 feet 
Made by H. H. JACOBS with PETERS .22 L. R. TACK-HOLE CARTRIDGES 


H. JACOBS of Dayton, Ohio, literally used a tack and 

* hammer on the bull in the Columbus Dispatch Match in 

the Ohio Rifle League Tournament. Shooting Indoor at 

50 feet Mr. Jacobs scored 131 consecutive V’s, missing his 
132d shot, which was a ten. 


Congratulations, Mr. Jacobs. All the adjectives in the dic- 
tionary won’t describe such shooting. It’s beyond words. 





And it was done with Peters Tack-Hole. Tack-Hole!—synon- 
ymous with good shooting everywhere. 


Only recently at the Indiana State Shoot, Mr. James W. Hurt 
of Indianapolis also made 68 consecutive V’s at 50 feet with 
Peters Tack-Hole. Also some shooting! 


Ammunition that helps to make such records is something 
more than just a combination of powder, primer, and bullet. 


system of loading that makes uniformity as close as human 
ingenuity allows. 


But really to know Peters Tack-Hole you have to try them out 
yourself. You have to get the feel of them, to slip them into 
your own rifle chamber, to sight your gun and squeeze. And 
then when you see it sink right into the center of the black 
you know that here is some sweet shooting ammunition, am- 
munition that’s great to get next to. Try Peters Tack-Hole. 


H. H. JACOBS 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


DEPT. G-26 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Los Angeles 
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FOR ONE MONTE 


I 
Winchester 52—Improved Model - $36.00 


Telescope sight bases on barrel 
Carryin3, Case - - 4.00 
Leather Gun-slin3, M1907—New - 1.31 
Cleaning Rod—Celluloid covered Steel 1.65 


Ball-bearing handle 
Special Combination Price for July, $38.50 


II 
Savage, om 19, N.R.A. Match sume $18.50 
Carrying, Cas 4.00 
Leather Gunesion: ™M1907—New - 1.31 


Special Combination Price for July, $22.00 


Ill 
Winchester, Model 52—Improved - $36.00 


Telescope sight bases on barrel 


Winchester 5-A Telescope - 25.00 
Winchester Mounts—Complete - 9.00 


Special Combination Price for July, $60.00 


Special Prices effective from July lst to July 30th 


N. R.A. Service Co., Inc. 


1108 Woodward Bidg. 





Washington, D. C. 
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New WESTERN Boat-tail Bullets 
in the Following Cartridges 


.32 Winchester Special Soft Point. 

.32 Winchester Special Open Point, Expanding. 
.32Remington Auto-Ldg. Soft Point. 

.32 Remington Auto-Ldg. Open Point, Expanding. 
.32-40 Open Point. 

.25 Remington Auto-Ldg. Soft Point. 

.25 Remington Auto-Ldg. Open Point, Expanding. 
.270 Winchester Open Point, Expanding. 

.30 Remington Auto-Ldg. Soft Point. 

.30 Remington Auto-Ldg. Open Point, Expanding. 
30-06 200-Grain Soft Point. 

.30-06 180-Grain Open Point, Expanding. 

30-40 Krag 180-Grain Open Point, Expanding. 
.30-40 Krag 220-Grain Soft Point. 

300 H & H Magnum Soft Point. 

.300 Hoffman-Magnum Soft Point. 

.7 mm. Soft Point. 








Remarkable photograph of bullet traveling x . , . ue 
2,700 feet per second, showing air resistance OAT-TAILING Sporting Bullets increases the bullet’s ability to over- 


3 be Ml Ping My Fike tae come air resistance and reduces barrel friction. This gives higher 
tad bullet velocity—usually about 50 feet to 75 feet per second—which means 
flatter trajectory, higher muzzle energy, greater sustained energy and 
increased killing power. Boat-tailing lengthens the load in proportion to 
its weight, assuring deeper penetration and further increase in killing power. 

These advantages are offered in connection with accuracy equal or 
superior to the best flat base bullets. WESTERN Ballisticians were the 
first to successfully apply the long-recognized advantages of boat-tail 
design. The resulting incerased effectiveness is now available to users of 
the more popular big-game rifles. 

If you are planning a hunting trip this fall, try out some of these im- 
proved cartridges before you leave. You will be more than pleased at the 
results obtained from the combination of the new boat-tail principle with 

, the well-known advantages of WESTERN Lubaloy Open Point Expanding 
Actual Photograph ilustrating how the West- and Soft Point bullet construction. The WESTERN technical staff will 
Note particularly that the reduction in base be glad to help you select the best load for any shooting purposes, or to 


diameter diminishes the area of tail drag or ° ° at 
vortes assist you in any of your gun or ammunition problems. 











World’s Champion Ammunition 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 725 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Illinois, U. S. A 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Calif. 
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The revolver is an effective instrument in the promotion of law and order. It is an 
invaluable factor in the conservation of life and property and creates a feeling of security 


Printed for the benefit of 
revolver shooters of America, 
by SMITH & WESSON 


A Barrel Designed for.the Conditions 


O RECEIVE a bullet travelling at the rate of more than 500 

miles per hour, and in one seventeen hundredth part of a 
second make it spin accurately on its long axis at the rate of 
34,000 revolutions per minute—that’s the work required of a 
revolver barrel. 


The conditions are very different from those in a rifle or single 
shot pistol, for in a revolver the bullet attains forward speed 
before being made to spin by the rifling. 


Only a form of rifling especially designed for these conditions 
will spin the bullet correctly and do so without stripping. 


Correct alignment of cylinder and barrel is also of vital impor- 
tance, as if this is not perfect, the rear end of the barrel must 
be “funnelled”, which increases the distance the bullet travels 
befére reaching the rifling, and gives a greater opportunity for 
the bullet to start wobbling. 


Because of the perfect alignment of cylinder and barrel “funnel- 
ling” is unnecessary in a Smith & Wesson revolver, and the 
distance travelled by the bullet is made as short as possible. By 
using a taper bored barrel, rifled on as equal land and groove 
system, cut to a depth that has been found, by test, to provide 
perfect control with the least friction, and making the bore 
extraordinarily smooth, the bullet is delivered without being 
deformed in the least. 


Examine bullets shot from a Smith & Wesson into cotton waste 
and you will find the rifling marks as clear as if shot from a 
rifle, and without the least sign of stripping. 





Why not determine your real ability by using a revolver built 
so that it can develop maximum accuracy ? 


Our Descriptive Booklet ] may interest you~—it will be sent free upon request. 


SMITH &WESSON 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S.A. 
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ELEPHANT 


S AFARILAND LIMITED 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 
OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPEDITIONS 
By special appointment to H. R. H. 

the Duke of York 
Write tor pamphlet which gives full 


information 
RHINO Lion | 





The Only Accurate AirfPistol Mace 


Develop your marksmanship with this perfectly ac 
curate and powerful air pistol. Shoots sk rted lead 
pellets. At 10 yards will group within an inch. 
Practice silently at home or outdoors. Powerful 
enough to kil small game. Guaranteed). 
Mark 1, calibre .22 or .177 
Mark 11, DeLuxe model 
calibre .22 or .177 $19.00 
Pellets, calibre .177 per thousand 
Pellets, calibre .22 per thousand 
Beware of cheap imitations 
Full line W. & C. Scott Magnum shot guns, | 
agnum rifles. als» Bie Game double rifles 
Our Illustrated 72 Page Catalog 25 cts. in Stamps 
Sole U.S. Agents 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc 
224 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


$15.00 





BUFFALO | 





New Ideal Handbook No. 28 | 


COMPLETELY revised and rewritten 
by Lt. Col. Whelen, Maj. Hatcher 
and Capt. Askins, three of the greatest | 
authorities on shooting, reloading and 
Contains 160 pages. 


ballistics. 


shells. 
800 combinations. 





book, 50 cents. 


No. 3 Ideal Reloading Tool 
with double adj. chamber. Re- 
loads all popular rim cartridges, 
such as, .22 Sav. H. P., .25-20 
Marlin, .25-35 Win., .32-30 Rem., 
ete. Price, $6.00. 


loading machines, Armory outfits, etc. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 


thorough treatise on 
pistol and revolver cartridges, and shot 
Illustrates, describes 254 bullets, 


Many yaluable tables. 


the Ideal Quick Reference List. 
Now Ready. 


<n 


Also complete line of all Types of hand-loaders and re- 
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Beyond the Arctic Circle............. 


Russell W. Hendee 
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Allyn H. Tedmon 


Remodeling the Has-Beens.......... 


Howard Smith 


Expert Fancy Shooting............. 


Capt. A. H. Hardy 
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Overfeeding the 32-20 Revolver..... 


E. Naramore 











Clear, 
reloading rifle, 


Handily arranged. 
Added feature— 
Hand- 
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MODERN-BOND CORP., 
813 West 5th St., 
Wilmington, Delaware: 
Enclosed find 10 cents for which send me latest 
Catalogue on Hand Loading. 








Match Rifle No. 12 


Made and Guaranteed by the 
BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO., Ltd. 


Used and Endorsed by Expert Shooters, 
the World Over. Holds the United 


States Record at 300 yards. 
Send for detailed, illustrated literature 
pertaining to the entire lines of B. S. A. 
Firearms and Accessories. 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


U. 8S. A. pistrisuT®.3 


Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Fraser Co., 


286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 





1108 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


BOND 


Will perform all the operations of Loading, 
except putting powder in the shells, and do 


Shells will be sized straight and bullets seated 


Name .. 
ee ee Le SL 








FIELD TELEPHONES 


Sold “as is” but in fair, serviceable condition, 


Per Pair $15. 
N. R. A. Service Co., 











Straight Line 
Loading Tool 


Model “‘C”’ 








them quickly and accurately. 


true. 






NOTE: 


The Chamber, Plungers, and Neck 
Die of our Model B Tool can be used 
on the Model C. 
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We Failed To Beat the Swiss! 


Switzerland - 


Sweden... 
United States 


O READ the results of the 1927 International Free Rifle Matches 

at Rome, Italy. It was the worst defeat yet suffered by American 

Teams in the International Competitions, but there are no alibis 
to be offered. Our team shot as well as it knew how, and no one on the 
team fell down. The Swiss score was ten points higher than their 
world’s record performance of 1925. 5,395 x 6,000 over the Interna- 
tional course is a stupendous performance and the Swiss deserve full 
credit for their victory. The Swedes, too, turned in a splendid score. 
The members of the Swedish team have been quietly studying Inter- 
national conditions for several years. They have adopted the best 
ideas of the Swiss and Americans and have probably added a few of 
their own, although we have as yet no complete report on their equip- 
ment and methods. 

The American team ran inte hard luck at the start, when Maj. 
Harry B. Smith, team captain, collapsed on the ship the day before 
it docked at Cherbourg and had to be taken to a hospital in Paris. 
It was thought at the time that he would be able to join the team in 
Rome within a few days, but the medicos at the Paris institution ruled 
otherwise, and the burden of acting as team captain and team coach 
fell upon the broad and capable shoulders of Capt. Joseph Jackson, 
of the Marine Corps, who had been designated team coach prior to 
the team’s sailing. 

The following extracts from a letter just received from Maj. Julian 
S. Hatcher, team adjutant, give a vivid description of the conditions 
which existed at Rome: 


Hotel Windsor, Rome. 


June 1, 1927. 
Dear LIsTER: 


I suppose that you got the sad story by cable. I wired you the 
first thing, as soon as we had any information that we could send. 

I will give you a little resume of the trip. You saw us on board 
the ship at New York, and we had a pleasant and uneventful voyage. 
It was cold, rainy, and damp the whole way over, but everyone kept 
well and happy until the last day. 

The team entered the sports contests that every transatlantic liner 
boasts, and Coulter won the Golf Championship, with a medal and a 
handsome Dunhill pipe. Then the smart young Army Lieutenant 
among us (Lieut. P. M. Martin, Cavalry) entered the contest known 
as “Walking the Dog.” 

A number of sticks were laid as a hurdle across some chairs. The 
contestants were blindfolded and told to try to jump or step over all 
the sticks without touching any one of them. Then the sticks were 
all removed, without the knowledge of the contestants, and the spec- 
tators were much amused by the efforts of the “competitors” stepping 
high over a lot of vacant space. The judges were instructed to give 
the prize to the one who made the most ridiculous and -amusing 
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_ 5,395 
_. 5,308 
_ 5,272 


spectacle. Lieutenant Martin got the unanimous decision of all the 
spectators, and also one of the same pipes. 

The last day on board, Smith simply collapsed in the smoking room, 
just as if he had had a stroke of paralysis. He was down and out from 
that time on. We managed to drag him to Paris, and put him in the 
American Hospital there. The doctors thought he would be all right in 
a few days, so we left him there and went on to Rome, hoping to 
have him follow us in a few days. 

We were disappointed, however. Several days later he wired us that 
the doctors had ordered him to return at once to the States; so we were 
obliged to forego his services. Big Jack (Captain Jackson) acted both 
as coach and as team captain. 

This Big Jack is a star, every inch a man, knows his stuff, and is on 
the job every minute. We were most fortunate in having him; we 
couldn’t find another man half as good. 

We got to Rome after three hard days on the train. It is a mean 
trip, just as far from Paris to Rome as from Washington to St. Louis. 

We found that Colonel Castelli had arranged for us to use a range 
22 miles north of Rome to practice on. The only bad feature was the 
fact that it was a mile and a half from the railroad station; so we were 
practically obliged to take autos and keep them all day durinig the 
week of practice. The only disadvantage to that was the expense, 
about $22 per day. In practice the team averaged about 1,060 each. 

On Sunday, the 22d of May, the match was officially opened by 
the King, who fired two shots. There was quite a ceremony, which 
we all attended, and of course we saw the King and Queen. 

That afternoon we started practice on the big range, which was 
quite different from the practice one. 

The prone firing was done from a table which was laid perpendicular 
to the line of fire and sloped down at an angle. The table was about 
long enough for an Italian, which means about a foot too short for 
the average American. Result: we had to lie straight in line with 
the target, slanting up a steep incline and shooting over the top; also 
had to stick our feet up in the air or do something else with them. 

Then for the kneeling position the shooter had to turn back a part 
of the table which was hinged, and kneel on a shelf. The space 
around the shooter was rather small, so that he had to be mighty 
careful not to touch anywhere. For the standing position the shelf 
for kneeling was hinged back, and the shooter stood in a little space 
or cage which was barely large enough to stand in. If the feet were 
spread much, there was danger of touching somewhere. 

After practicing a while under these new conditions, the scores were 
as good as they were before; that is, around 1,060. 

For practice the team shot the Reentry Match, the Team Champion- 
ship Match of 12 shots in each position, and the Master Rifleman 
Match. 

The Individual Championship Match consisted in each member 
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firing 12 shots in each position, then the 
scores of the three high men were also turned 
in as a team score. 

This is the individual championship of the 
Italian National Matches (not the Inter- 
national.) 

Our scores were as follows: 


Matou XII 
Name Standing Kneeling Prone Total 
errr tees 103 111 109 323 
ere ee 102 102 111 315 
Dodson ....6.cce¢ 96 111 107 314 
Coulter .....cccee 94 103 112 309 
AS seen oleae 0% 96 97 116 309 
Neusslein ........ 94 99 112 305 
Seitzinger ........ 92 88 114 294 


Bruce, Martin, Dodson, formed the “team”; 
that is, their scores in the individual were con- 
sidered as the team score. 

At this writing it is impossible to give you 
the standing of the team or of the individuals, 
as there are still three days left in which 
others may fire. 

All the matches with the exception of the 
International could be fired on any day from 
May 22 until June 5, which makes them very 
indefinite. The re-entry match, No. XIII, 
formed the most of our practice. It consists 
of series of three shots, repeated at will (and 
for a price). For each shooter his best three 
shots in each position will count. 

That means that a perfect score would be 
90 standing, 90 kneeling, 90 prone, total, 270. 
The first day, Coulter led with 261, but the 
next day the Swiss blew in, and Coulter’s 
score was second to a 265 by Pelli. The 
third day it was seventh. A parallel of the 
first four days is given below: 


May 25— May 27— 

1. Coulter ..... 261 B.D ccucce 266 
2. Leinhard 261 2. Knutson .... 264 
8. Dodson ..... 260 3. Dodson ace 
4. Pelli .....0% 260 4. Leinhard ... 261 
5. Leavini 257 5. Eriecson 261 
2 ° eee 255 6. Releh ....- 261 
8. Bruce ...... 254 7. Coulter 261 
9. Seitzinger 253 8. Hartman 261 
10. Ericcson -- 252 0. Lach ...... 60 
11. Neusslein ... 251 10. Martin ..... 260 
19. Martin 244 11. Lavini ..... 260 
12. Bruce .....- 259 

13. Larsen ..... 259 

14. Werner 256 

15. Seitzinger 256 

16. Nuesslein 256 

May 26— May 28— 

1. Pelli 265 1. Knutson 266 
2. Coulter ..... 261 SEMEN. 2 vsee 266 
BS. Bete. ..ci00 261 3. Dodson 265 
4. Hartman 261 > are 263 
5. Knutson 261 5. Ericcson, M.. 262 
6. Leinhard 261 6. Ericcson, O.. 262 
%. Taek .cccce 260 7. Tate cee. 261 
8. Ericcson 260 8. Hartman ... 261 
9. Dodson ..... 260 9. Coulter ‘ 261 
10. Levini ..... 259 10. Leinhard ... 261 
18. Bruce ...... 256 11. Larsen ..... 261 
15. Seitzinger 254 12. Martin 260 
18. Nuesslein ... 253 3S. Demee .vccs 260 
20. Mart ..... 51 14. Lach .....0.+ 259 
. ewer y. 259 

16. Seitzinger 258 

17. Nuesslein ... 257 


Of course there were hundreds of names on 
the list. I only give those of interest because 
they include our men. The members having 
the same number of points are arranged with 
those ahead who have the greatest number 


of perfect sets, that is, a man having a pos- 


sible in each of the three positions goes ahead 
of one having three possibles in one position. 
There are a number of days to go yet, so 
there will be more changes before the final list. 
Another match that all of our fellows shot is 
the Maestro Tiratore, or Master Rifleman. In 
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this match the prizes are awarded by the num- 
ber of cartons made, not by a score in points. 
A carton is any shot going in the 8, 9, or 10 
ring prone and kneeling, and any shot going 
in the 7 ring or better standing. 

This match consists of 60 shots, 20 in each 
of the three positions. The perfect score is 
60 cartons; 46 cartons gets a crown of oak 
and a bronze medal; 50 cartons gets a crown 
and silver medal. Our scores were: 


 Prererrree 59 BOM cicbecedvcown 53 
DOOGR. ccsewseveqes 56 EL... 4,0:5.0:04s 0006 53 
eee 54 Seitzinger ......... 45 
Comlter  .cccccccecse 54 


Again it is impossible to report how the 
others compare because they are still shooting 
it. 

These matches were all shot in preparation 
for the big match, because there is no practice 
so good as an actual match under the same 
conditions. 

It should be known that our team confined 
all their efforts to the subject of practice for 
the big match. There were numbers of sub- 
sidiary matches, all with attractive prizes, but 
none of our team fired a shot in any of them. 
They were determined to win the big event if 
it were humanly possible, and they did not 
let anything divide their attention, not even 
the thousands of prizes that were displayed. 

These prizes deserve a little special men- 
tion and attention, as an illustration of how to 
put interest into the game of shooting. This 
is an Italian National Match, and a com- 
mittee of ladies was formed, called the Com- 
mittee of Patronesses, and they made it their 
business to solicit prizes. 

There were subcommittees in every town 
and village in Italy, and each subcommittee 
secured a prize from its own town or city. 
The big cities sent many prizes, and in many 
instances large and handsome ones. The big 
manufacturers in each place donated. There 
were hundreds of checks, some being for five 
thousand lire or more. Surprisingly, the 
little villages gave often very handsome prizes, 
as the matter of civic pride enters in such a 
case, and no town is going to willingly allow 
a rival to show up to advantage. 

The prizes were of nearly every descrip- 
tion. A glance through the central rooms of 
the main buildings where the prizes are on ex- 
hibition may be compared to a glance into the 
jewelry, sporting goods, and particularly the 
luggage department of a large New York de- 
partment store. 

A sincere effort was made to see that only 
useful articles were given, but the prizes 
ranged from life-sized Venuses, pictures, and 
other works of art, stuffed game heads, etc., 
though bicycles, guns, cases of vermouth, to 
traveling bags and suitcases, which seem to be 
the favorite gift. Most of these bags are very 
handsome, and are fitted with a full kit of 
toilet articles. 

As mentioned above, the team kept their 
eyes off the prizes and onto the business of 
getting used to the range. This was quite a 
job. I have already told how the shooting 
benches were arranged, but there were other 
things besides that to get used to. For ex- 
ample, the firing-point, containing 150 rifle 
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targets and 30 pistol targets is over a thousand 
feet long, and is all enclosed in a wonderfy 
cement building that we couldn’t duplicate 
in America for a million dollars. Right be. 
hind the shooters was a row of benches (real 
furniture, not crude wooden benches such as 
we would have) and behind them were the 
offices, etc.—26 rooms. 

Out in front of the firing-points is a long 
steel shield about 20 feet high and a thousand 
feet long, with windows cut in front of each 
firing-point. 

As mentioned before, the firers lie on 4 
bench when shooting prone, which brings the 
muzzle to the same position as when standing, 
Also they shoot from a shelf when kneeling 
and again, this brings the muzzle of the gun to 
the same place. Running along in front of 
the shooters is a heavy and solid wooden 
fence, and in shooting, the rifle projects over 
this fence, so the muzzle can not be depressed 
unduly. Also the roof of the shooting house 
slopes sharply down in front, until the edge 
is just over the line of muzzles, so that the 
muzzles of the rifles can not be raised high 
enough to allow a shot to go over the steel 
shield. In other words, if a shot does not go 
through the little window in front of the 
shooter, it will strike the shield, and if it does 
go through the window, it will strike in the 
vicinity of the target. Thus wild shots are 
prevented. 

This shield arrangement made coaching very 
difficult, as it is almost impossible to see the 
target except from a position right on top of 
the shooter, unless the coach should get away 
off to one side and look diagonally through 
an adjoining window, in which case he is too 
far away to communicate with the firer. 

Behind each firer sat a scorer, and at his 
desk there was a push button for an electric 
bell which formed the communication with 
the pit in lieu of telephones. 

As a result of this lack of phones it was 
almost impossible to get a target re-marked, 
and as the scorers sometimes failed to see the 
disking of the target, this caused a bad condi- 
tion. In case of any trouble it was necessary 
to find a range officer somewhere along the 
half-mile-long line and get him to telephone, 
and once the phone was used, it seemed to 
paralyze action for an hour or more. More- 
over, it was extremely hard to find a range 
officer in the tremendous crowd which 
thronged the range at all times, and the dif- 
ficulty was greatly increased by the fact that 
none of the scorers or range officers or any 
one else available spoke the slightest word of 
English. Because I can speak Italian it was 
necessary for me to be on the firing-line at 
all times to act as interpreter, and if I hadn't F 
been able to speak it we would have been up 
against it dozens of times. 

The higher officials were uniformly courte- 
ous and as helpful as they could be, but there [ 
was much confusion among the officials them- 
selves as to the interpretation of the rule 
and what had to be done about controlling 
scorebooks, etc. 

Generally we found it necessary to get ally 
desired information from as many sources 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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- Kogmuk was an Es- 


and 
rful 
cate 
be- 
e HE ice in Wain- 
the wright Inlet did 
not become 
long strong enough for sled 
and travel until the first 
ach week in October. So 
it was on October 7 
na that I set out, accom- 
the panied by an Eskimo 
ling. with his team of dogs, 
ling, to hunt caribou in the 


kimo of the older gen- 
eration, a descendent 
of the “nuna-tamies,” 
or inland people. 
There are only three 
or four natives on 
that part of the coast 
who are at all familiar 
with the inland coun- 
try, which is prac- 
tically unvisited since 
the reduction of the 
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- great herds of caribou 

that once furnished a 
very | living to a considerable population. 
e the | Kogmuk’s English vocabulary contained not 
op of } more than a dozen words, and my knowledge 
away | of Eskimo was even more limited. Two days 
rough after our start, we left the last English- 
s too § speaking Eskimo behind us at a fish camp. 

Up to this time we made little attempt at con- 
it his ' versation, though Kogmuk was careful to tell 
ectric me the name of every hill, river, and camp- 
with — ing place along the way. When there were to 

be no more interpreters, we made a virtue of 
t was | mecessity and devised a code consisting of 
irked, Eskimo, English, and every possible combina- 
2e the 4 tion and variation of the two. We then had 
condi- little difficulty in talking, and the long eve- 
essary » ings in camp were spent in telling stories and 
g the | going over the day’s events in detail. To any 
shone, third person, white or Eskimo, our conversa- 
ed to } tion would have been entirely unintelligible. 
More- } On the day we reached the first Eskimo habita- 
range § tion on the return journey we again abandoned 
which almost all attempts at communication except 
e dif; § through an interpreter, so I have always felt 
t. that that I understand the predicament of the 
r any § builders of the Tower of Babel, who suddenly 
ord of ! found themselves strangers in speech. 
ine at § day, in spite of the soft snow. We camped on 
hadn't f the bank of the inlet that night. Early the 
een ”} next morning we reached the bank of the 

river called by the natives Seetukayuk, though 
courte § it is shown on the maps as the Kuk. This is 
t there | aname unknown to the Eskimos and is prob- 
them § ably a corruption of the word koke, which 
> rules § they use to designate any river when speaking 
trolling § to a white man. 


That same night we reached a fish camp at 
a place called Oyaharashook. Eight or nine 
families were living in tents here. They were 
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We made a fairly good day’s run the first - 
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An Arctic river fifty milesinland. Note willows along protected slopes 


fishing by means of nets resembling gill-nets, 
set through the ice, and had been fairly suc- 
cessful. That evening Kogmuk, after sitting 
for a long time lost in thought, remarked ten- 
tatively that the next day was Sunday and 
the dogs were tired. This was true, but I had 
no intention of playing host to so large a party 
so early in our trip, so I said we would make 
a short run the next day and have Sunday 
some time when the weather was not so good, 
to which he agreed readily enough. 

We started early the next morning and a 
few hours later had left the last sled track 
behind us at a fork in the river. We camped 
early in order to rest the dogs. 

We were now among low willows and were 
able to have a fire in the evenings to dry our 
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Beyond the Arctic Circle 


By Russell W. Hendee 


boots and cook for 
the dogs. Our own 
cooking was done on 
a portable gasoline 
stove. We developed. 
a routine which sim- 
plified the making of 
camp. When we 
halted for the night 
we would unhitch, tie 
the dogs,: and: put-up 
the. tent.. -Then,. while 
I.cooked :our. supper, 
Kogmuk jwould. feed 
the dogs and :cut wil- 
lows, which he: piled 
in the tent to -keep 
our sleeping bags out 
of the snow. By the 
time water boiled for 
tea, all the work 
would be finished, and 
we had the evening 
for telling _ stories, 
mending the continu- 
ally broken dog har- 
nesses, and for the 
evening lesson in Eskimo. Kogmuk insisted 
on this lesson and took it very seriously, 
though I could seldom get him to teach me 
anything but nouns. 


The second day from the fish camp we made 
a long run. Great flocks of ptarmigan were 
feeding everywhere along the river, among the 
willows, or scratching in the gravel bars which 
had been uncovered by the wind. 

Our camp that night was among the highest 
willows we saw on the entire trip. Some of 
them were higher than our heads and we were 
able to have a good fire and dry our wet boots. 
It had turned colder during the day, and our 
tent was uncomfortably chilly that evening. 
Kogmuk explained that we should have put 
the tent on the ice rather than on the lant, as 
the yet unfrozen water was warmer than the 
air. I was able to see the logic of this when 
it was pointed out to me, and thereafter we 
camped on the ice whenever we could find a 
pool large enough for the tent. 


We did not move the following day, as 
Kogmuk wanted to hunt in the rolling hills 
north of the river. We saw no game that day, 
nor did we see any tracks, save those of foxes, 
but Kogmuk told me he had camped there 
when he was a small boy and his father had 
killed many caribou there. 

The next noon we ate our lunch (pilot bread 
and hot coffee from a thermos bottle) at an- 
other fork in the river. Until then the general 
course of the river had been southeast, but 
from this point one branch ran nearly north 
and the other south. Consequently we were 
forced to leave the easy going of the river ice 
and take to the tundra, and found the snow 
very soft and the ground uneven. 

We felt repaid a half hour later when we 
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The start across the Arctic tundra 


crossed the trail of three caribou, even though 
it was several days old. A little later we 
crossed another trail, and we camped that 
night on a tiny pool from which a large buck 
had pawed the snow but a few hours before. 
Kogmuk spent that evening telling me the 
proper methods of approaching caribou under 
differing conditions, and how they acted when 
shot at. 

The following morning we crossed ten old 
trails of single caribou, and a little before 
noon came to a fresh one. As it led in our 
general direction, we followed it for more than 
an hour. Then it crossed a small stream and 
ascended the hill on the other side at so sharp 
an angle that the dogs could not follow. The 
fresh scent excited them to such an extent 
that, for the first time since we left Wain- 
wright, we were able to ride for a few miles. 
They proved to be poor trailers, losing the 
track at every turn. 

Our camp that night was at the very head 
of a little stream, so our first work in the 
morning was to help the dogs to haul the sled 
to the top of the ridge that marked the divide 
between two valleys. No sooner had we 
reached the top than Kogmuk sighted a large 
buck about two miles south of us but traveling 
so fast that it was useless to follow him. 

We spent the entire day crossing the broad 
flat valley and ascending the high hill on the 
far side. We saw another caribou a long way 
north, and three in a band south of us. Late 
in the evening we went down the steep slope 
-of the hill and into another valley of a stream 
which Kogmuk told me ran into the Colville. 
Here. he said, we would hunt for a few days. 

All of the caribou we had seen were going 
south, and all of the tracks but one had 
pointed south, and this Kogmuk thought was a 
bad sign and it seemed to mean-that we were 
on the edge of a general migration. He said 
that if we did not find game at this camp we 
would either have to go to the far side of the 
Colville or turn south with the caribou and 
reach the coast below Icy Cape. 

We had eaten the last of our meat that 
evening and the fish for the dogs were all 
gone, so that we had to cook a soup of flour 
and seal oil twice a day to feed them. All 
this affected Kogmuk’s spirits, as he had been 
iN tus “abit of peeling and eating one or two 
of the frozen fish just before going to sleep 
at night. 

In the morning we set out in opposite di- 
rections. Our method of hunting was to climb 


a high hill and search the country very care- 
fully with our glasses, and then go on to 
another hill and repeat the process. I made 
a long hunt and reached camp rather late. 
Kogmuk was not in, so I cooked my supper, 
saving some hot tea for him in the ever useful 
thermos bottle, then made soup and fed the 
dogs. By that time it was quite dark, so I 
hung the lantern outside on a pole as a beacon. 
It was nearly two hours before I heard the 
crunch of approaching footsteps, and Kogmuk 
threw his snowshoes down in front of the door. 
On a rope over his shoulders he was carrying 
two long strips of fresh caribou meat. 

While a pan of the meat was frying he told 
me the events of the day. From the hill be- 
hind the camp he had seen two “deer” a long 
way off (about 10 miles, it proved later). By 
following the stream beds he succeeded in get- 
ting fairly close to them. Then he crawled 
over the open tundra, lying flat when they 
raised their heads, and moving when they 
lowered them to feed, until he was able to 
kill them both with five shots, all of which 
were effective. He had stayed to skin the 
animals, and had left his canvas hunting shirt 
to scare the foxes. 

We hunted together the following day, but 
saw nothing except a cross fox. We broke 
camp the next morning, stopped a couple of 
miles from the place where Kogmuk had made 
his kill and brought in the meat and skins in 
the afternoon. The animals proved to be a 
small doe and a young male of the year. 

That night I pressed Kogmuk to say whether 
we should stay and hunt a day or start south- 
ward. He said that his stomach was full and 
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Small buck. Beautiful specimen killed by Kogmuk 


ens 


he did not know, but that he would sleep, and 
speak in the morning. 

Evidently his dreams played him false, for 
we broke camp in the morning, but had gone 
less than half a mile when we saw, over the 
top of the hill just ahead, the horns of a 
caribou. Kogmuk climbed to the top of the 
sled load and sighted three more in the band, 
and we held a council. He said that if the 
dogs were left alone they would howl and 
frighten the game, especially as the wind was 


likely to catch the scent at any moment. He 
suggested that we go back to our last camp 
and tie them. I was unwilling to run the risk 
of losing the caribou altogether, and as I had 
great confidence in his ability as a hunter, | 

agreed to watch the dogs while he stalked the | 
game.. | 

He made a wide circle to the east and was 
soon out of sight in a small stream bed. | 
waited very impatiently for a good half hour 
before I heard his first shot. Then he began 
firing so rapidly that, although he used more 
than twenty shells, I could not tell when he 
stopped to reload the magazine of his rifle. 

A few minutes later he reappeared. He had 
killed six caribou—two bucks, two does and 
two fawns. We unloaded the sled where we | 
were and went to the scene at once. One of 
the bucks proved to be a reindeer escaped 
from the herds of the Eskimos, and one that 
he had thought a doe was also a young rein- 
deer. A rope about its neck had cut into the 
flesh so deeply that it must have died very 
shortly. 

The wind had shifted from south to east, 
and by the time we had hauled the animals 
together it was blowing a blizzard. We skinned 
the largest doe and the buck first, piling them 
beside the sled. When the rest of the work | 


blowing from their direction and the dogs were 


& 


was completed, a drift had formed over sled 
and skins, so that only the tips of the antlers 
were visible. Only the natural heat of the 
freshly killed animals made it possible to keep 
at work. 
We left the meat and skins where they were, 
and, picking up our equipment on the way, we 
returned to our old camp, dug away the snow, 
and pitched the tent in the same place as 
before. Kogmuk expressed great chagrin that 
night over his error in deciding to move camp 
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instead of staying to hunt, and decided that 
it was due to his having eaten too much meat 
the night before. 

In the morning we went beck to bring in 
the meat. I soon saw that Kogmuk was able 
to do this work by himself, so took my rifle 
and walked southward to the top of the ridge, 
about a mile away, and sat down to look 
about with the glasses. I had been searching 
the hills for half an hour when at last I made 
out two black specks far to the southeast. 
After watching for some time, I decided that 
they were caribou. 

When I took out my compass to get the 
exact direction, I found the bearing broken 
and the instrument useless. Behind every 
hummock and bunch of grass was a little drift 
of snow, left by the 
storm of the previous 
day. I noted the di- 
rection of these, and 
set out. 

I had walked more 
than 5 miles before I 
sighted the game 
again. They were in 
the same place, and 
feeding slowly toward 
the southwest. I went 
several miles farther, 
across the valley of a 
considerable stream. 
just ahead was a large 
rounded hill, and I 
believed the two cari- 
bou were on the other 
side. 

After slipping on 
the white duck hunting shirt I had carried 
over my back, I cautiously ascended the hill. 
There was no cover of any kind except the 
small hummocks of the tundra. From the 
top I could distinguish the two animals very 
clearly, now less than a mile away and still 
walking toward the southwest. They were c. 
a level, featureless plain, and ahead of them 
extended a long spur of the hill on which I 
stood. My only chance, I thought, was to 
make a long circle to the back of this spur 
and wait for them to pass me. A light wind 
was blowing from the south, so I feared to go 
too far in that direction. 


There seemed nothing to do but retrace my 
steps down the hill, which I did, and made a 
circle of about 2 miles. I climbed the ridge 
again. At first I could see nothing, then, 
through my glasses, I made out the two cari- 
bou, but, to my disappointment, they were 
lying down. They were considerably below 
me and between us was nothing to serve as 
cover except the small hummocks; and we 
were half a mile apart. I could see that one 
of the animals was a fawn, and the other I 
Supposed to be a doe. 


The larger one was facing directly toward 
me. I watched it through the glasses until 
it lowered its head, then crawled forward for 
a short distance and watched again. I had 
gone several hundred yards in this manner 
when both animals rose and began feeding. I 
was still 500 yards away when the wind must 


have carried them a whiff of danger, for they 
suddenly broke into a rapid trot. Thinking 
I was about to lose them, and without rising 
from the ground, I took aim at the big one 
and fired. They stopped abruptly and re- 
sumed their feeding. Kogmuk had told me 
that caribou were indifferent to shooting, but 
I was nevertheless surprised. I resumed my 
former tactics and managed to get a little 
nearer. They were walking almost directly 
away from me as they grazed, so, in spite of 
my best efforts, the distance between us grad- 
ually increased. Therefore, though with con- 
siderable misgiving, I prepared to shoot again. 

When I fired they appeared to take the 
alarm, and made a short dash first in one di- 
rection and then in another, as though con- 





A dreary camp on the wind-swept Arctic prairie 


fused. I continued to shoot as fast as I could 
take steady aim at the moving creature, and 
h«1 fired eleven shots when I looked at my 
sght to see what was the matter. To my 
chagrin, I found that during my approach it 
had accidentally become raised. This, added 
to the fact that I was shooting downhill, 
caused my shots to go entirely too high. I set 
the sight correctly and when I fired again the 
larger animal fell. It was not dead, but I be- 
lieved it was down to stay and used one of 
my two remaining shells in a vain attempt to 
secure the other. Then I decided that it was 
better to make sure of the one than to risk 
my last shot at long range on a fawn, so I 
walked nearer and put a bullet through its 
heart. I had been so completely deceived by 
the presence of the fawn that it was not till 
then that I realized that it was not a doe. It 
was, in fact, a very large buck, the largest 
specimen taken on the hunt, and with very 
large antlers. 

By this time it was growing late. In fact, 
the sun went down soon after I went to work 
to remove the skin. By the time I had fin- 
ished it was quite dark. I concluded that it 
was useless to try to get back to camp that 
night, so spread the skin on the snow, hair up, 
dragged the carcass to windward, sat down in 
the middle of the hide, and, folding the edges 
over me, prepared to spend the night. I had 
just lighted my pipe when, to my surprise, I 
saw the full moon rising, making the snow- 
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covered plain as light as day. Until then the 
nights had been cloudy and this was the only 
time on the hunt that we saw the moon. 

I decided to attempt the trip back to camp. 
I left my now useless rifle and my hunting 
shirt to frighten the foxes and set out by the 
most direct route toward the little stream I 
had crossed in the early afternoon. I followed 
it until I struck my old trail and began to re- 
trace it over the way I had come. 

I had gone about halfway when clouds be- 
gan to obscure the moon. It was soon so dark 
that only with great difficulty was I able to 
reach the place of the kill of the day before. 
I knew that there was a well-defined trail 
from this place to our camp, a little more than 
a half mile away, but the light now failed me 
entirely. | Somewhat 
overconfident, I set 
off at random, and 
soon found myself on 
a small stream that I 
did not recognize at 
all. I decided to 
climb the hill above 
me, and, if I did not 
sight camp, to return 
and spend the nigh. 
among the low wil- 
lows, where I could 
have a fire if I wished 
it. But on reaching 
the hilltop I saw a 
welcome sight. Less 
than 500 yards away 
I saw the lantern 
hung on a pole in 
front of our tent, and 
I was soon feasting on the meat and coffee 
that Kogmuk had been keeping hot for me. 

We talked late that night, Kogmuk being at 
a loss to explain the presence of the young 
fawn without a mother. It was the second 
one that we had seen. At first he attributed 
it to the fact that a friend of his was hunting 
far north of us and might have killed the does, 
but after thinking it over, he decided that this 
was not likely, as Atoyuk would not allow any 
to escape. Atoyuk, he said, could kill a band 
of ten very quickly without losing one. We 
stopped at Atoyuk’s igloo on the return trip 
and found that Kogmuk’s remarks had been 
prophetic, for the old man had killed all of a 
herd of ten caribou, the only ones he had en- 
countered. The fact interested both of them 
very much, and I was called upon to corrobo- 
rate Kogmuk’s story. 

We spent the next day in bringing in the 
skin and meat of the big buck. The dogs were 
full fed and we had difficulty in making them 
work. Just after we left camp they caught 
the scent of a caribou, and a moment later we 
saw it. It was a yearling male, less than a 
mile away but running very fast. This was 
the only time on the trip that I saw one travel 
faster than a rapid trot. 

We had intended to spend the next day get- 
ting ready for the return trip, as we had all 
the specimens we really needed, but in the 
morning Kogmuk decided to have a look from 
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My First Elephant 


F I HAD known more about rifles I might, 
not have depended upon a single-shot Mar- 
tini-Henry with which to face an African 

elephant, and I might have been killed be- 
cause I had chosen another gun; but one can 
not know everything at- 22, and what I did 
not know would have filled the Congressional 
Library and overflowed. 

It happened on the sand banks of the Kasai 
River, the largest southern tributary of the 
Congo, whose headwaters are now yielding dia- 
monds for Princess Astrid’s new coronet and 
Mr. Thomas F. Ryan’s old coffers. I was vis- 
iting the locality where the Kasai receives the 
waters of the Lulua. The latter river, as large 
as the Delaware, throws up a big, glistening 
bank of sand below its mouth and upon the 
east bank of the Kasai. There were probably 
diamonds in that bank. The Chikapa, where 
I found indications of the blue dirt and other 
suspicious evidence, and where later the gems 
were obtained and mine opened up, flows 
into the Kasai about 60 miles above Bena 
Bendi, as the confluence of the two rivers is 
called. But sparklers in half a million tons 
of sand were not as visible as the elephants, 
and I went after the big beasts. 

Wembo saw them first. I was visiting Mon- 
sieur Hormez, the agent of the Societé Anon- 
yme Belge, the big pioneer rubber company 
which had a “factory” on the east bank. Hor- 
mez and I were sitting on the veranda of his 
store just after breakfast, when a cry of “Ka- 
pumbu” was raised by a stout black man at 
one end of the platform, where he was making 
a rattan basket to hold rubber. 

Kapumbu meant elephant in the Baluba 
language. The first cry was soon followed by 
a chorus from other laborers, and Hormez and 
I, looking in the direction indicated by Wembo, 
saw three of the forest monarchs wading in 
the shallow water between the sand bank and 
the deep pool south of it. The Africans were 
on their toes with excitement. Wembo had 
already gone for the canoe paddles. 

Hormez said that it would take too long 
for him to shut up shop and get away at once. 
He had $40,000 worth of rubber, ivory, and 
barter goods in his stores. So he suggested 
my going after the elephants before they 
might get away. Elephants are rapid travelers, 
in spite of their vast bulk. 

So I took my Martini-Henry and cartridge- 
belt and followed Wembo and a few other 
canoe men to the beach at the bottom of the 
hill. The distance to where the elephants were 
standing was about a mile. The sand bank did 
not extend down to the factory beach; it jut- 


ted out between the deep water at the base of . 


the plateau and the shallow water below the 
mouth of the Lulua. A smaller tributary, the 
Ikenye, came into the pool formed by the 
three streams, to the east of the Lulua. The 
blacks said that the elephants had come down 
the Ikenye to sport in the pool; that the Ike- 
nye Valley was a happy haunt of the tribe. 


By Samuel P. Verner 


Our plan was to paddle up the river close 
to the shore, where overhanging limbs and 
lianas would afford cover, and to reach the 
sand bank, from which the artillery should 
open up. The wind was fortunately down- 
stream. The more nearly we approached the 
sand bank the more my nerves tingled. Those 
were the first elephants I-had seen in their 
native wilds, and they looked decidedly differ- 
ent from the poor, shambling captives with 
which Mr. Barnum had feasted my boyish 
eyes. They moved around in a most lordly 
way, blowing fountains of spray over them- 
selves, uttering deep rumbles of content, and 
flapping their big ears. There were three—a 
bull, cow, and calf. This meant a test of 
marksmanship, for I did not wish to hit the 
two last. 

It was a wild but magnificent scene. The 
bright tropic glare was on the miles of mighty 
water, flanked by vast, dark forests stretching 
to the horizon. Monkeys crashed through the 
woods, giving vent to cries of angry surprise 
as they saw us moving along. Parrots winged 
their flight overhead. Big pelicans and cranes 
flew up from their fishing. A crocodile slipped 
off the bank. Hippopotami could be heard 
grunting hoarsely in the river. Lovely white 
orchids gleamed from their background of 
green foliage. As the pirogue approached the 
sand bank, scores of sand-pipers darted up. 
The elephants were then about 200 yards 
away, still blissfully ignorant of the approach 
of their foes. As the boat touched the sand, 
I crept out and lay down, rifle ready. 

Now, that Martini-Henry was obtained on 
the advice of an old Africander I had met in 
England. He said that for general defensive 
purposes, when one was apt to be surprised 
at close range, a rifle shooting a cartridge car- 
rying a heavy charge of powder behind a big 
leaden ball was the best. My resources in 
those days were limited. and I could not afford 
a battery, so I took his advice. His reasons 
were that most of the repeaters of those days 
were too light; that high-powered penetrative 
guns might inflict a sharp. small wound which 
would not stop a charging beast at once unless 
hit squarely in the brain, and a neophyte 
ought not to trust to the marksmanship neces- 
sary for that. while the express guns were very 
expensive. The Martini-Henry would stun an 
elephant, and it was not dear. 

I shall never forget how my hand trembled. 
There was coming a day when I should face a 
herd of 50 with the nonchalence of an English 
Milord, with only my pipe and box of 
matches; but at 22 the nonchalence was non 
est inventus. I can not tell how I mustered 
up nerve to pull that trigger; but I felt the 
eyes of the men on me—perhaps that had 
something to do with it. So I pulled it. 

Roar followed roar. The sound of the re- 
ply to the gun was more terrifying to me than 
its provocation was to the enemy. I do not 
know whether that shot registered a hit—cer- 
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tainly it was no bull’s-eye, for the bull shook 
his head angrily and started towards me, the 
cow and calf slowly following. I never 
dreamed an elephant could move so fast. 

I got in another shot, which must have hit 
the old fellow somewhere, but it merely quick- 
ened his onward rush. Soon he was less than 
a hundred yards away. The men shouted for 
me to come back; but I was too excited to 
heed. I tugged at the ejector; but the empty 
shell had stuck in the breech! 

Vague memories of what Sir Samuel Baker 
had written about charging elephants floated 
through my mind as I dug the point of my 
hunting-knife behind the rim of that shell. It 
seemed an age before the thing yielded, but it 
came out, and I slipped in a cartridge when 
the bull was less than 60 yards away. Hap- 
pily the sediment on the edge of the sand 
bank had slowed him down, but he was movy- 
ing fast enough to make me think about King- 
dom Come. At the sound of the gun the brute 
staggered, fell to his knees, and then turned 
around. I had hit him squarely in the head 
this time. The old Englishman’s statement 
proved true. The powerful charge of powder 
behind the two inches of lead had been too 
much for the giant. But, unlike David's sling 
on Goliath’s forehead, my hit did not kill the 
foe. It simply changed his course. He started 
back upstream, shrieking and plunging, mak- 
ing for a grassy island on his right. Then I 
shot several times, making body hits, until 
he turned into the grass and disappeared in the 
tangled vegetation. 

I called to the men to take the canoe around 
the bank and join me in going on to the island, 
but they said it might be death to follow into 
that thicket; that I could not see ahead of me, 
and the bull might charge from the brush. 
They believed he would die in there from the 
wounds he had received. The cow and calf 
had preceded him, and they, too, were dan- 
gerous. 

I thought best to take their advice. In fact, 
the reaction which set in caused me to recall 
a few old saws, “Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” “Discretion is the better part 
of valor’; and in a few moments of reflection 
Hotspur became Falstaff. We decided to re- 
turn to the factory and to focus binoculars 
upon the island from the vantage point of the 
hill. 

Hormez chafed me good-naturedly about 
my losing my elephant in the grass. I re 


torted that he preferred to buy his ivory. We 


watched the island, but saw no sign of the 
beasts. Perhaps they had gone over to the 
mainland while we were going back to the 
hill. But the consensus of opinion was that if 
the bull was at all badly wounded he would 
not try to swim across the channel, and that 
he was probably still’ on the island. 

That night some of the men went to the 
island and found him there. The whole vil 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Scope Sight You Can Afford 


By Allyn H. Tedmon 











of 3%4-power; and 
it costs the whole 
sum of $25, com- 


plete. 
Now, I had used 
Stevens scopes in 


the 6- and 8-power, 
both cracking good 
glasses, but I did 
not like them. The 
field was too small, 
and I thought the 
power was too high 





The 438 scope on Winchester .25-20. The mounts hold their zero surprisingly 
remove scope and mounts at will; and after carefully replacing 


well. 
notice little if any change 


OME moons ago I received a letter from 
S a friend of mine, who said: “Our people 

crave a cheaper scope than——-or——put 
out.” I absolutely agreed with him. Fact 
is, I still do. Then in the last few days I 
have received my copy of Outdoor Life, and 
have just finished reading that story by Chas. 
Askins, “Modern Hunting Telescopic Sights.” 
Besides this we have been regaled with numer- 
ous outbursts extolling the merits of these 
said sights. Heap fine so far as the reading 
goes; but, hellobill! those said modern tele- 
scopic sights are just as impossible and just 
as far away as ever. Fact is, I can’t afford 
to have $75 tied up in a modern telescopic 
sight, to lay dust-gathering 90 per cent of 
the time. 

As a final bat at us poor trash Captain 
Askins says, “Good luck to you. Get a scope 
if you can afford it. I’d hate to be without 
one.’ Now when I read that I felt that the 
captain had me in mind, but I just beat him 
to it for once, for I am having good luck, can 
afford the scope I have, and, like him, I’d 
hate like the very dickens to be without one. 
But I was without one for years, simply be- 
cause I couldn’t afford one—that is, I thought 
I couldn’t, when all the time I could. 

In the first place—the beginning, or what- 
ever you may call it—let’s be honest just for 
once and admit that only about 5 or 10 per 
cent of all rifle-shooters ever go big-game 
hunting. In fact, the great majority don’t 
even own a heavy rifle, while few of those that 
do ever point it at anything bigger than a 
woodchuck or a black spot on a paper target. 
Well, I happen to be in this class of 90 per 
cent or better at the present time; and due to 
this fact I made a great discovery. 


There is a scope-sight made that answers 
every need of ordinary rifle shooting. I don’t 
mean blasting the landscape with a Springfield 
06 or a Savage .300, but I do mean ordinary 
everyday rifle-shooting, where a .22 or up to a 
25-35 or .250-3,000 Savage fills the bill. For 
this kind of shooting there is a scope-sight 
that will do the business; and hist! boys: it 
don’t cost $50 or $60, either. The sight I have 
in mind is the Stevens telescope-sight No. 438 





for real honest-to- 
goodness __ shooting. 
But by a turn of 
gray matter I mulled the thing over, got cata- 
logues, wore out the patience of the Stevens 
people writing them letters, and finally decided 
to try out one of their 3’4-power scopes. 
When I ordered this sight I intended fitting 
it on my Savage .250, as well as on the rest 
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Upper: No. I mounts, to replace iron sights in bar- 
rel slots. Lower: No. 8 mounts, with dovetail 
barrel blocks 





of the trusty rifles, so got the glass in the 
19-inch length. When the scope arrived and 
I unpacked it I thought they had sent me a 
rifle barrel by mistake, and was just on the 
verge of shooting it back, but my curiosity 
had to be satisfied. I took the little Stevens 
.25-20 in to Denver with me and had Roy 
Peterson set the ae 


down on me belly, with the barrel over a sand 
bag, and fired the first shot. Four or five 
shots were enough to set the glass, and then I 
looked down at the target with my naked (they 
would be but for my eyeglasses) eyes, and 
couldn’t see it. I thought it had blown down, 
but a look through the new scope proved diff- 
erent. There it was just as clear as ever. 
Right there I began to fall in love with that 
never-mentioned telescope-sight. I had heard 
of this one and that one, all costing nearly 
three times what this little Stevens scope had 
cost, but in all that time no one had ever said 
one word for the scope that “our people 
crave. 

For the benefit of the other brethren who 
are not endowed with oil wells, railroad stocks 
or similar forms of life’s pathway emollients, 
I am going to proceed. I now have this sight 
in use on the Stevens .25-20 and on a Win- 
chester S. S. .25-20 with heavy barrel. I have 
never so far had blocks set on the Savage, 
simply because I seldom ever shoot it any 
more. We had to make a sieve of the Stevens 
barrel before I got it set where I wanted it, 
but it’s there now. 

After using the sight considerably, and not 
being overly careful of it, I am glad that I 
got the long length. The sight is very firm 
on the barrel; and while it does seem long as 
compared with them there high-priced ones, 
yet it is so well braced by reason of this 
length that I feel now that it is a good thing. 
The Stevens mounts are very satisfactory. Of 
course they are not set in diamonds, and 
your name isn’t engraved in gold on them; but 
they hold the scope, and hold it well. In fact, 
it will surprise you how solid this telescope- 
sight is when mounted. 

But all the foregoing might be true and if 
the lenses were no good you would still have 
nothing. The field in this 34-power Stevens 
glass at 100 yards is given as 23 feet. I 
have never measured it, but I do know that 
it is large enough, and the illumination is 
good enough for one to easily follow a bird 
on the wing, a rabbit on the run, or a coyote 
for that matter. I have not had the op- 
portunity to sight it on a coyote, but am 
positive that one would have no trouble at 


(Continued on Page 24) 





blocks. I was much 

pleased when he ex- 
pressed his surprise 
at the fine illumina- 
tion and big field of 
the scope. I felt a 
little more friendly 
toward it as I buz- 
zed homeward. 

It was growing 
quite dusk when I 
set up our target 
frame and lay me 





on the run 
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The “we 438 sight on .25-20 Stevens Ideal. Line of sight through scope is only \ inch 
above sight line through Lyman. 


First day out with this outfit I hit a prairie dog 
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Remodeling, the Has-Beens 


By Howard Smith 





Fig. 1 


EVERAL years ago I bought a second- 

hand Krag carbine from the War De- 

partment. The gun looked pretty good to 
me—all but the stock, which, of course, was 
the straight-grip Army model. One day the 
patternmaker of a local machine shop heard 
me kicking about this carbine stock, and 
asked me why, if I did not like it, I did not 
make one that did suit me. He also offered 
to furnish shop and tools for the job. 

I at once hunted up a good piece of walnut 
and began the job, working early mornings, 
and nights, that being the only time I could 
spare from my regular work as a barber. Of 
course I had to go slowly and feel my way, 
but luckily I did not make any bad mistakes. 
My friend the, patternmaker, an expert man 
with the rifle, was my teacher all through 
the work, telling me, point by point, how to 
shape up the different parts of the stock. 
When the job was finished and he was per- 
fectly satisfied, I felt that I had a good Krag 
sporter, thanks to my teacher. 

The shaping of a stock is a matter of 
personal taste, for the very good reason that 
we are not all built alike. My own Krag 
rifles have about these dimensions: center of 
trigger to center of butt plate, 144%4 inches; 
_center of trigger to nearest point of grip, 3% 
inches; circumference of grip, 5 inches; length 
of stock, butt-plate to tip of foreend, 30 
inches; butt-plate to point of comb, 9% 
inches; drop at heel below line of sight, 3 
inches; drop at comb below line of sight, 2 
inches; length of barrel, 24 inches; distance 
between bolt-sight and gold bead front, 31% 
inches; weight of rifle, Krag, 8 pounds. The 
measurements for the Russian vary only a 
little from the Krag. 

The first thing to do if you want to re- 
stock a rifle is to get a suitable piece of 
walnut. Judging by the calls for walnut in 
the sporting magazines a good gratle at a 
reasonable price is not very plentiful. I got 
mine from the Palmer and Parker Company, 
103 Medford Street, Boston, Mass. They 
charged me at the time, $2.50 for a block 2 
inches by 8 inches by 36 inches, enough for 
two sporter stocks. It is a very pretty grain, 
although fairly straight. 

The first operation is to make a pattern 





that is as near your dimensions as you can 
get it. Size the block to a little more than 
the required thickness. Mark and saw out 
the stock, leaving it a little full all over. 
Use a plane first to start the groove for the 
barrel. If you have any half-round planes 
of the right size they will come in handy. 
After you get the groove down so that you 
can lay the barrel in a little way, rub a light 
coating of Russian blue on the under side of 
the barrel and all the metal of the receiver 
that touches the wood; lay barrel and receiver 
in the groove already started, being very care- 
ful to lay it in just the same every time. 
Now pare off just a thin shaving where the 
blue has made a mark. This will seem a little 
slow, but patience and perseverance will do 
the trick. At first the blue will show in only 
a few places, but later it will show nearly all 
over. Be very careful about paring the sides 
of the groove, as you go down, because even 
a thin shaving too much off the side ‘makes 
the finished job look badly and is hard to 
remedy. I used two or three sizes of bent- 
shank paring gauges to cut the barrel-groove, 
and in fact all the curved work. Ordinary 
hand tools will do all the rest of the job. 
After you get the inside so that everything 
fits as well as you can make it, begin at the 
butt end of the stock, for by so doing you 
will have more to hold by on the last end 
of the job than you would if you had shaped 
the forearm first. Pick out a cut of a rifle 
that just suits you and keep it where you can 
look at it often, trying your best to duplicate 
it. I had a picture of one of Ludwig Wund- 
hammer’s rifles to look at, but please don’t 
let Mr. Wundhammer’s friends hear of it, 
for perhaps they would not see any likeness 
at all. When you are shaping the grip be 
sure to get it down so 
your hand will take it 
in easy and not feel 
as if it were in a 
plaster cast. When 
you throw the rifle to 







easily. One of the reasons for making a stock 
to fit you personally is to secure sure and 
quick aim. 

You can also use the bluing method to fit 

the butt-plate. There is quite a difference 
of opinion among shooters as to what makes 
the ideal butt-plate. Those who shoot a great 
deal would naturally have to be more care. 
ful in this choice than those who shoot very 
little. ; 
I have tried several ways of fastening fore. 
arm and barrel together. The best way | 
know of is to take a piece of sheet iron 
about 34 inch by 4 inches and bend it to fit 
the barrel. Next take a 34 inch length of 
bar iron 34 inch by % inch square and have 
it drilled and tapped in the center of one 
side for a % inch filletster headed screw. 
Bend the sheet-iron band around the barrel 
about three or four inches from end of fore- 
arm, lay the piece of bar iron between the 
turned-down ends of the band, which should 
be fairly tight on the barrel, and clamp firmly 
together. Now slip band and block off barrel 
and rivet together on each side of the screw 
hole in block, drilling two crosswise holes for 
rivets. Then slip the band on the barrel down 
to where it should go, and mark on the inside 
of the forearm where the block comes. Be 
careful when you chisel this hole out, as it 
would be an easy matter to split the forearm. 
When the band block will set down in the 
wood out of the way of the barrel, bore a 
¥% inch hole through the forearm to cor- 
respond with the hole in the block. It is 
then an easy matter to cut the screw the 
right length and draw forearm and barrel to- 
gether. You can sink the head of the screw 
flush with the forearm if you wish. Be sure 
to locate the band so that after you bed 
the block on the inside and the screw head on 
the outside of the forearm you will have at 
least 34 inch of solid wood to pull on. 

When you have leveled down all uneven 
places and everything is shaped to your en 
tire satisfaction, give the stock a good sané- 
ing. Use about three grades of sandpaper. 
After this is done take a sponge fairly wet 
and go over all the oustide of the stock and 
then dry quickly over the fire. When dry, 
sandpaper down smooth again. Repeat the 
treatment four or five times; then, after wood 
is thoroughly dry, soak raw linseed oil into it 
for several days—all it will take. Rub 
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your shoulder as if 
you were going to 
shoot, your eye 
should catch the 
sights quickly and 
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Expert Fancy Shooting 


(Continued from June) 


EEN judgment and an alert mind are per- 
haps the two most essential requirements 
for successful shooting. A shooter’s 

temperament, also, is a big factor. A quick- 
tempered high-strung individual, who flies off 
the handle when things fail to function accord- 
ing to his ideas, certainly shoots under a great 
handicap, and it will not be necessary to 
watch his score. He may perform brilliantly 
at times, but not constantly. 

Don’t worry. If you fail to put a bullet in 
the ten ring or to hit the target shot at, forget 
it and try to hit the next time. Start right, 
think right, and get in the habit of doing 
things right; then practice, lots of it, will ac- 
complish the desired results. Remember the 
shooter’s degree of skill depends entirely upon 
his own ability to think and act quickly, 
coupled with good judgment. 

Avoid pointing any kind of a firearm, loaded 
or unloaded, at anyone, even in a friendly 
spirit. Handle a gun at all times as if it 
were loaded. It will avoid accidents. Most 
boys develop a love for firearms; and ap- 
parently this craving is as natural as the little 
girl’s craving for a doll or toy. How often 
the father buys his boy a cap pistol or a .22- 
caliber revolver; and then with interest 
watches him point it at every living thing, or 
play “Hold up.” ‘This is a mistake. Teach 
the boy the danger of firearms; that he must 
not point even a cap pistol toward anyone, as 
it gets him into the wrong habit, for sooner 
or later he may come across “Dad’s” pet pistol 
up in the bureau drawer, and in the same 
manner try snapping it at brother, with the 
usual results. 

No one should own a gun who does not 
know how to use it properly, as it offers no 
protection at all to its owner. You simply 
can not assimilate the art of straight shooting; 
it requires practice and lots of it. 

While straight shooting with any firearm is 
based upon the same fundamental principles, 
the revolver requires far the most practice to 
acquire a given degree of skill. The revolver, 
owing to its short barrel, is not as accurate as 
the rifle; and being held in one hand is again 
handicapped; consequently one must exercise 
the greatest possible care to secure good re- 
sults. Rifle shooting, say at 1,000 yards, re- 
solves itself into a scientific game. At this 
distance light, wind, mirage and atmosphere 
enter into the problem, and only years of ex- 
perience in all kinds of weather will enable 
one to do consistent shooting. Clay-target 
shooting with the shotgun is a mechanical 
form of quick thinking and pointing requiring 
perfect coordination of muscle and _ brain. 
The old Schuetzen game is another style of 
shooting apart from all the rest. 

Snap shooting with rifle or revolver at aerial 
targets is also another game by itself. You 
can’t master them all. It would be like trying 


By Capt. A. H. Hardy 





Shooting at two separate objects simultaneously 


to play every instrument in an orchestra, or 
every position on a ball team. It just can’t be 
done. You must make up your mind which 
style of shooting you desire to excel in, and 
stick to it. 

Based upon years of practice with all. kinds 
of firearms, I should recommend that the be- 
ginner start with a .22-caliber rifle or pistol, 
on account of its absence of recoil and noise, 
as well as its inexpensive ammunition. 

Shooters are not born; they are developed 
by hard, intelligent practice. Naturally some 
become more proficient than others, just the 
same as in music you will find those who ac- 
quire the art much faster than others, which 
we call natural ability. Application, however, 
is the keynote to success. 

Apparently, flinching is caused by involun- 
tary muscular contraction when one is about 
to pull the trigger in anticipation of noise or 
recoil, or it might be a nervous condition; but 
at any rate it destroys accuracy and is very 
difficult to overcome. Trap-shooters some- 
times use a hard trigger pull, and by applying 
considerable pressure on the trigger just before 
they call “pull” eliminate flinching to a great 
extent. Others try calling “pull” in a drawn 
manner until the gun is discharged. With the 
revolver we frequently load every other 
chamber in the cylinder, so that the shooter 
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can not anticipate when the arm is going to 
be discharged, and find this overcomes much 
of the difficulty. Imagination plays an im- 
portant part in flinching. If you have ever 
waited for a dentist to pull a tooth that has 
been properly “novocained” you will get my 
meaning. 

The new shooter as a rule is always afraid 
of the recoil and noise of a big gun; conse- 
quently it is best to start the beginner with 
the .22-caliber rifle until he knows how to 
handle the arm properly. And as he or she 
progresses add the larger calibers, until the 
novice convinces himself there is nothing to 
be afraid of. In shooting the Springfield rifle 
we were always taught that “hard holding” 
as applied to the sling-strap was the only 
method to use, and here is where I disagree 
with my able brethren again, for while I find 
that the sling must be smug, the muscles 
should be relaxed instead of tense, for one only 
wears himself out trying to shoot in such a 
position. 

Trigger-squeeze and aiming should be prac- 
ticed together, and particular notice taken as 
to where the sights are at the time the hammer 
falls. Then one is able to correct his faults. 
While doing both, concentration on the bull’s- 
eye is absolutely necessary; and the rifle must 
be discharged while the shooter is unconscious 
of its being done. These are a few of the 
little things that help to better scores. 

Binocular shooting—that is, shooting with 
both eyes open—is used by practically all of 
America’s great marksmen. Although appar- 
ently both eyes appear the same and are actu- 
ated by muscles in sympathy with each other, 
a test will reveal the fact that they are seldom 
of equal strength. Everyone has a master 
eye. To determine which of your two eyes is 
the master eye, hold your finger in line with 
anything at a reasonable distance and line it 
up with both eyes open. By placing the hand 
over one eye, then the other, you will discover 
your finger lines up with one eye only. This 
is your master eye; and although you are 
right-handed, if your left eye be the master 
eye you should shoot left-handed if possible. 
Then you will not have to experience the dif- 
ficulty of bringing the sights across and in 
line with the eye on your opposite side, 
thereby straining the muscles in an unnatural 
position. I have seen trap-shooters afflicted 
in this manner, and they have had cast-off 
stocks made where they desired to shoot from 
the right shoulder and their left eye was their 
master eye. 

I mention these little things because they 
are all helpful if you discover them in ad- 
vance and take advantage of them. 

The writer is afflicted in this manner—that 
is, is right-handed but with a left master eye— 
and while I shoot from either shoulder and 
also shoot the revolver with either hand, I am 
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The Modern Shot3un 


IFLES have made great advances in ballis- 
tics and in models. The shotgun can not 
be developed along the same lines, but 

the smooth bore hasn’t quite been beating 
time, either. You can not take the shotgun 
and advance its killing range a hundred yards 
or two at will, but it might be possible to 
develop a model with which a man might kill 
more consistently within the range. This is 
being done, or at least efforts are being made 
in that direction. 

Just to see what the factories are doing, and 
what they can do, I had the Ithaca Gun Co. 
build a quail-gun for me which contained 
every improvement known to American shot- 
guns. Here we are: 

The gun is the latest Model Ithaca, and in- 
cludes their lightning lock and rotary bolt. 
Everything else in this list is in addition to 
the standard requirements that simply make a 
gun shoot. The remaining specifications be- 
y are extras, at an additional cost: 

. Soft-rubber recoil pad. 

. Trap, rounded comb. 

. Cheek-piece. 

. Sling swivels. 

. Single trigger, selective action. 

. Self-ejectors. 

. Raised, matted rib. 

. Lyman sights, front and rear, both large 
size. 

9. Beaver-tail foreend. 

10. Special safety, nonautomatic. 

Now we will admit to begin with that the 
gun won't shoot any better or kill any farther 
than the plainest old hammer-gun that ever 
was built, which might have been bored pre- 
cisely like this one. However, all these special 
features have a purpose. 

The soft-rubber recoil pad is a pretty nice 
thing to have on a gun. We are now prob- 
ably using the heaviest shotgun loads in pro- 
portion to weight of arm that have ever 
been made since shotguns were invented. 
Some of our guns are quite light. For ex- 
ample, I have an Ithaca that in sixteen- 
guage weighs but 6 pounds. It handles an 
ounce and an eighth of shot with the equiva- 
lent of 234 drams of powder. It is not a half 
bad idea to have a recoil pad on a gun like 
that. It is true that the English make plenty 
of sixteen-bores as light, but they have 
adopted 7% ounce of shot as their standard 
load, at velocities lower than we secure with 
an ounce and an eighth of shot. The Briton 
uses a 6% pound 12-gauge, too, but his stand- 
ard load has become 1 1/16 ounces, while 
we have gone to an ounce and a quarter, not 
to Ynention a heavier load. These guns of 
ours, no less a number of our rifles, need a 
soft-rubber buttplate. 

The trap-comb, as its name implies, is in- 
tended primarily for trap use. When a man 
jams his face against the comb before calling 
pull, he is going to catch a lot of the recoil 
on his cheek—that comb had better be 
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rounded enough so as to slip off the cheek 
bone and not cut into it. Further, in getting 
that cheek glued to the stock he may over- 
reach center; trap comb prevents that. It is 
all a matter of shooting habit, and everybody 
doesn’t need a trap-comb. 

I had become so accustomed to cheek-pieces 
on rifles, like them so well, that I wanted one 
on a shotgun. I got it, a good old, familiar 
Whelen cheek-piece. I like it. Cheek-pieces 
are not, very popular in this country on shot- 
guns, but that is because we won't try ’em. 
The face rests against a broad, flat cheek- 
piece so securely, the position taken with 
such uniformity, that very few who have 
used a stock of this kind are willing to go 
without it thereafter. I am not a trap-shot, 
but it seems to me that every strictly trap- 
gun should have a cheek-piece—simply be- 
cause of the position taken and the lessened 
punishment to the cheek. The shooting ought 
really to be improved thereby, if improvement 
is possible. 

Everybody wants a sling-strap on his shot- 
gun in Europe; nobody wants it in this 
country. Why not? Search me! When the 
shooter has a long tramp ahead of him it is 
much easier to carry the piece slung to the 
back or over the shoulder—just as much 
easier to carry shotgun in this way as it is a 
rifle. When the shooting actually begins the 
light Whelen siing can be snapped off and put 
in the pocket. There you are. The swivels 
are not in the way, nor the strap either. 

Not much need be said of the single trigger. 
This thing ought to be standard equipment on 
a double shotgun. The stock length then 
never varies, the reach and pull never vary; 
the aim never varies and you hit more game. 
There you are. Of course the trigger must 
not balk, and it must not double; if it does, 
there you are. This gun of mine has a par- 
ticularly good single trigger in some respects. 
Now here we bring in the nonautomatic 
safety. The safety-slide in its usual position 
atop the tang can be placed on safe as usual. 
but it doesn’t go there except when you want 
the gun safe. Usually I do not want a gun 
safe except when I say so. Now we will say 
the gun is on safe. Move that safety-slide 
forward one click, and the trigger goes to the 
right barrel and keeps on going to the right 
barrel every time the piece is cocked or this 
barrel is cocked. However, suppose you see 
a long shot in the offing and want to use the 
choked left. Move the slide back instead of 
forward one click from safety and the left 
barrel comes into action, and stays in action 
as long as but one barrel is used and the slide 
That is pretty close to an in- 
stantaneously selective action. The gun can 
be shifted from right to left after the game is 
awing, if the wilder is onto his job, or the 
gun can be carried at safe and slipped to the 
right or the left barrel at will. 

Ejectors should be standard equipment. Too 
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much time is lost in a hot corner by removing 
spent cases with the fingers. There is no argu- 
ment for nonejector guns except that they are 
cheaper. Guns do not cost much anyhow, 
compared with the ammunition that goes into 
them. 

Raised, matted rib. What is the use of a 
raised rib anyhow? There you see the in- 
fluence of pump and other single-barrel guns, 
So many people have been brought up on the 
single barrel that they are not willing to sight 
over double tubes. Raise the rib and the two 
barrels are practically out of sight. If you can 
not shoot this double gun all the same as a 
pump-gun, the trouble lies in the imagination. 
Most people who try sighting over a raised 
rib think it improves the gun. I think so 
myself except that it makes the arm a little 
heavier. 

Lyman shotgun sights, front and rear—any 
use for them? Yes; except for snap-shooting 
in the woods—no time to see ‘em then. I 
wanted to see those sights occasionally, so 
instead of a large bead in front and a small 
one behind, I used large beads in both posi- 
tions. I can line up those sights close enough 
to hit a 2-inch ring at 50 yards. But are 
they any actual benefit in wing-shooting? A 
little. Now and then a time comes when a 
man is a bit off form; he is missing when to 
all appearances he is holding true. The 
trouble lies somewhere. Maybe he is pulling 
a trifle away from the stock; maybe he is 
pressing his cheek too tightly against it; 
maybe he is not getting correct elevations. 
The sights will tell him. Take time to line ’em 
up, and that load is going where you look. 
The double sights are of more use to the 
trap-shot than to anybody else, and next to 
him the duck-shot. Nevertheless they do not 
harm anybody or the gun, either. 

The beaver-tail foreend. Here we have 
pump-gun education again. The slide-handle 
of a pump-gun throws the left hand well 
under the barrels. The two hands do the 
work of lining up the barrels. If that left- 
hand has always been accustomed to a big 
handful of forestock in the grasp (pump- 
handle) and it is suddenly changed to grasp 
the barrels themselves, alignment will be 
partly lost. The beaver-tail foreend corrects 
that, and is a very secure hold besides, tend- 
ing additionally to take up some of the recoil. 
The beaver-tail foreend is fine, barring its 
appearance and weight. 

I have mentioned the nonautomatic safety. 
I have three guns that have no safeties on 
them of any kind whatever, a 10-bore duck- 
gun, a 16-bore quail-gun, and a 20-bore. These 
guns are not safe when I pull the trigger, 
but I never have pulled the trigger in the 
field when I didn’t do it purposely. I have 
never had an automatic safety that wasn’t @ 
danged nuisance, or that didn’t cause me to 
lose good chances. Automatic safeties are 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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“Our United States Rifles, 


(The current types which are now avail- 
able for purchase by members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, their description, and 
the uses to which the several models are best 
adapted. ) 


HE National Rifle Association is contin- 
ually in receipt of a large volume of cor- 
respondence requesting information rela- 
tive to Springfield rifles. These letters indi- 
cate in many cases that the writers can not 
determine from the short description in the 
price list which particular type of rifle is best 


Upper: The National Match rifle, similar to the Service arm, except that it is without knurled cocking piece. 


suited to their needs, or that they have ob- 
tained a type which does not completely fill 
their purpose, or they wish more detailed in- 
formation before making a purchase. There 
seems, therefore, to be a crying need for de- 
tailed and authentic information as to these 
rifles, and an effort has been made to include 
such information herein. 

Under the law, and in conformity with 
tules and regulations prescribed by the Gov- 
emment, as a part of the policy to encourage 
marksmanship among the citizens of the 
United States, one rifle of each type, together 
with the necessary and available ammunition, 
accessories, and target materials, may be sold 
to life and annual members of the National 
Rifle Association for their personal use, but 
not for resale. The sale of these rifles and of 
other United States Government material, as 
distinguished from commercial rifles and mate- 
tial, is not made by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation but through the office of the Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship, War Department, 


Washington, D. C. Members should not cor- 
respond with the N. R. A. relative to the pur- 
chase of Government weapons, ammunition, 
and other material, but with the D. C. M. 
The N. R. A. and the D. C. M. have differ- 
ent offices in different parts of the city of 
Washington, and sending letters to the wrong 
office delays matters by the time necessary to 
refer them to the right office. A price list 
showing separately the rifles and articles sold 
by the N. R. A. Service Company and by the 
D. C. M. will be sent to any one free on ap- 
plication to the Secretary, National Rifle As- 


Lower: The U. S. Rifle, Model of 1917 (Enfield) 


sociation, Washington, D. C., who will also 
furnish application blanks for membership in 
the N. R. A. Letters requesting technical in- 
formation or advice as to rifles should be ad- 
dressesd to The Dope Bag Editor, THE AMER- 
ICAN RIFLEMAN, Washington, D. C. 

The modern .30-caliber United States rifles 
that are available for sale as above outlined 
are described in detail below, and their prices, 
which may change slightly from time to time, 
are given in the price list. All of these rifles 
use the old service ball cartridge, caliber .30, 
Model of 1906 (.30-06), or the new service 
ball cartridge, caliber .30 M. L. (172-grain, 
boat-tail bullet), or the 1925 National Match 
ammunition, or any of the commercial ammu- 
nition of the size known as .30-06 or .30 
Springfield loaded with various bullets weigh- 
ing from 110 to 220 grains. The .22 caliber 
Springfield rifle is not described herein, this 
rifle having been fully covered in the Febru- 
ary, 1927, issue’of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
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Caliber .30” 


THE UNITED States RIFLE, CALIBER .30, 
MopbeE 1903 

The service rifle, the standard weapon of 
the United States Army and Navy, popularly 
known as the “Springfield.” Described in the 
price list as ‘“U. S. Cal. .30 1903 Springfield 
Style S (Service Rifle).” Present price to 
members of the N. R. A., $32.75, plus $1.34 
packing charge. 

This rifle is so well known as to need little 
description. A full description of it will be 
found in the pamphlet entitled, “War Depart- 
ment Training Regulations No. 320-10, Weap- 








Middle: The N.R. A. Springfield Sporter. 


ons, United States Rifle, Caliber .30, Model of 
1903, Accessories and Appendages,” which can 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 10 cents per copy; stamps not 
accepted. The weight of this rifle is 8.69 
pounds. 

This is the regular military rifle, standard 
military sights, straight grip military stock. 
It is suitable for military target shooting, for 
long-range target shooting, for N. R. A. 
matches, for qualification, etc. It is eligible 
for use in any match in which it is prescribed 
that the military rifle “as issued’”’ must be 
used. It is not suitable for hunting unless the 
purchaser equip it with other sights specially 
adapted for such use. This rifle will here- 
after be referred to as the “service” rifle. 


UNITED STATES RIFLE, CALIBER .30, MODEL OF 
1903, Star GAUGED 

Described in the price list as “U. S. Cal. .30, 

Model 1903 Springfield, Style S, special target 
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(Star Gauged, S. R.).” Present price to mem- 
bers of the N. R. A., $35.48, plus $1.34 pack- 
ing charge. This is the regular service rifle 
as above described, except that the barrel has 
been star gauged. The star gauge is simply 
an instrument which measures the diameter 
of the bore exactly for every inch of its 
length. A barrel which passes the star-gauged 
test will almost invariably show excellent ac- 
curacy. In purchasing this rifle members are 
simply assured against the very remote pos- 
sibility of obtaining a rifle the barrel of which 
might give slightly mediocre accuracy. 


UNITED STATES RIFLE, CALIBER .30, MODEL OF 
1903—SPECIALLY SELECTED FOR THE 
NATIONAL MATCHES 

Described in the price list as “U. S. Cal. .30, 
Model 1903 Springfield, Style N. M. Nationai 
Match rifle (star-gauged and specially se- 
lected).” Present price to members of the 
N. R. A., $44, plus $1.34 for packing. This 
is the rifle issued by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment for the use of contestants at the National 
Matches. It is to all intents and purposes a 
regular service rifle, and is exactly like the 
service rifle except that the barrel has been 
specially selected by star-guaging and has 
been tested for accuracy at 200 meters. It has 
a headless cocking-piece and reversed safety- 
lock, and the bolt and extractor are polished 
bright. The stock and other parts have also 
been specially selected, and the rifle has been 
assembled and adjusted by hand, particular 
attention being paid to smooth working of all 
parts and to obtaining a good trigger pull. In 
testing these rifles at 200 meters, a target of 5 
shots is fired with 1925 National Match am- 
munition. Fifty of these targets have been 
measured. The 5-shot group of the smallest 
target measures 1.1 inches in diameter, the 
largest 3.5 inches, and the average of the 50 
targets is 2.2 inches. The National Match 
rifle is not necessarily more accurate than the 
best of the service rifles, but more attention 
has been paid to all the little details which 
make for satisfaction in the hands of expert 
shots than is the case with the service rifle, 
which of necessity must be produced by ma- 
chinery in large quantities. The National 
Match rifle is suitable and is the best rifle for 
military target shooting, for qualification, and 
for use at the National Matches. It is eligi- 
ble for use in any match in which it is pre- 
scribed that the military rifle “as issued” must 
be used. It is not suitable for hunting unless 
the purchaser equip it with other sights 
specially adapted for such use. National 
Match rifles are sometimes restocked and re- 
modeled into de luxe sporting rifles by gun- 
smiths making a specialty of such work, and 
as such they make up into sporting rifles which 
are four or five ounces lighter in weight than 
the sporting type rifle described below, be- 


cause the barrel is slightly lighter than that of. 


the sporting type rifle. The weight of the 
National Match rifle is 8.69 pounds. 


UNITED STATES RIFLE, CALIBER .30, MODEL 
1903, NATIONAL MATCH TyPE WITH 
PistoL-Grip STOCK 

Described in the price list as “U. S. Rifle, 
Caliber .30, Model 1903, National Match 
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Grade, fitted with pistol-grip stock with mili- 
tary type fore-end and Service type butt- 
plate.” Present price to N. R. A. members, 
$45.50, plus $1.34 packing charge. 

This rifle is exactly the same as the Na- 
tional Match rifle described above except that 
the stock has a pistol grip, this pistol grip be- 
ing similar to that on the sporting stock de- 
scribed below. In other respects the stock is 
like the service and regular National Match 
stocks, and it is fitted with the military type 
butt-plate. This rifle is suitable for the same 
purposes to which the regular National Match 
rifle is suited, except that it is not permitted 
in matches in which it is prescribed that the 
service rifle “as issued” must be used. 


UNITED STATES RIFLE, CALIBER .30 MODEL 
SporTING TYPE 

Described in the price list as “U. S. Cal. 
.30, Model 1903, Springfield Sporter, Style 
N. R. A. (Star-gauged), fitted with Lyman 
No 48 rear sight, soid only as assembled.” 
Present price to members of the N. R. A,, 
$49.50, plus $1.34 for packing. 

This rifle, as will be seen from the accom- 
panying illustrations, is quite different from the 
preceding rifles. It has a star-gauged and 
specially selected barrel which is slightly heav- 
ier than the barrels on the service and Na- 
tional Match rifles. There is no rear sight 
fixed base on the barrel, and the barrel is 
blued (browned) and polished from receiver 
to muzzle the same as regular sporting rifles. 
It is equipped with a Lyman No. 48 receiver 
sight and the regular military front sight. The 
stock is the Model 1922 pistol-grip stock, 
sporting type, short forearm, no hand-guard, 


checked steel shotgun butt-plate. The di- 
mensions of the stock are: length, 13% 


inches; drop at comb, 1% inches; drop at 
heel, 214 inches from line of sight. The rifle 
is assembled and adjusted by hand for smooth- 
ness of operation and trigger pull in the same 
manner as the National Match rifles. It is 
also targeted at 200 meters with 1925 National 
Match ammunition, and the target accom- 
panies the rifle. Fifty representative targets 
fired with these rifles have been measured. 
The 5-shot group of the smallest target meas- 
ures 1.3 inches in diameter, the largest 3.5 
inches, and the average of the fifty targets is 
2.3 inches. The weight of the rifle is about 
9 pounds. 

This rifle was produced specially for mem- 
bers of the N. R. A. and is intended for gen- 
eral target shooting, sporting purposes and for 
hunting, for all of which it is most excellent. 
As a general target weapon it is usually more 
satisfactory than the service or National 
Match rifles, for, while it gives the same de- 
gree of accuracy in testing as the National 
Match rifle, yet, owing to its better dimen- 
sioned and ,shaped stock, its longer sight ra- 
dius, and the fine adjustments of its rear 
sight, it can usually be held steadier and be 
aimed more accurately than the service type 
rifles. This rifle is not permitted to be used 
in those matches where it is prescribed that 
the service rifle “as issued” must be used, 
but it may be used for official qualification as 
marksman, sharpshooter, and expert rifleman 
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by civilians under rules prescribed by the War 
Department. It is also permitted in almost 
all matches participated in by members of 
civilian rifle clubs and in many special 
N. R. A. matches. 

By reason of its stock and sights, this sport- 
ing type rifle is usually preferred to all other 
models by members of the N. R. A. as an 
all-purpose weapon. It is perfectly adapted 
for hunting purposes, but for such use it is 
best to replace the plain steel front sight with 
one tipped with an ivory or gold bead. Such 
ivory or gold bead front sight must be ob- 
tained and fitted by the purchaser, the Goy- 
ernment not being prepared to do this work. 
The rifle is also well adapted to the fitting of 
many commercial types of telescope-sights, 
the high-combed stock being particularly 
adapted to such sights. As a sporting and 
hunting arm this rifle has attained a very en- 
viable reputation all over the world. This 
sporting type rifle is also the one which should 
be selected if the purchaser desires to have a 
rifle restocked and remodeled into a de luxe 
sporting weapon, and is much the most eco- 
nomical weapon for such purpose, as the gun- 
smith does not have to remove the rear sight 
fixed base, polish and blue the barrel, nor fit 
the Lyman receiver sight. This rifle is only 
sold completely assembled, as illustrated. 


Unitep States RIFLE, CALIBER .30, Monet 
OF 1917 

Described in the price list as “U. S. Cal. 
30, Model 1917 (Enfield).” Present price to 
N. R. A. members, $35.40, plus $1.34 packing 
charge. At the start of the World War there 
were not enough Model 1903 (Springfield) 
rifles on hand to supply the troops that had 
to be raised. Nor could the facilities at 
Springfield Armory and Rock Island Arsenal, 
where these rifles were made, supply the de- 
mand. But several of our large commercial 
arms plants, with very extensive facilities, had 
been making the Enfield caliber .303, Model 
1914 rifle for the British Government. It was 
found that this Enfield rifle could be slightly 
redesigned to use our Model 1906, caliber .30 
cartridge, and that these commercial plants 
could produce this redesigned rifle in large 
quantities at short notice. Accordingly, this 
was done, and the redesigned rifle was called 
the “U. S. Rifle, Cal. .30, Model 1917.” About 
half of our troops in the World War were 
equipped with this Model 1917 rifle, and the 
remainder with the Model 1903 (Springfield) 
rifle. 

The Model 1917, like the Model 1903, isa 
bolt-action, magazine rifle. The barrel is 26 
inches long, chambered for the Model 1906 
cartridge, but with a left-hand instead of a 
right-hand twist of rifling. The rifling is 
slightly deeper than in the Model 1903 bar- 
rels, the bore diameter being about .300 to 
.302 inch and the groove diameter about .310 
to .312 inch. The mainspring is compressed 
during the straightforward push of the breech 
bolt. The rear sight is a, peepsight with aper 
tures of the Lyman type. When the sight is 
laid flat, the battle sight in position is a¢ 
justed for 200 yards. The leaf, which is raised 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Overfeedin3, the .32-20 Revolver 


endowed with I oft suspect there was a 

woman somewhere among my ancestors. 
Here I was enjoying life except for the sixes, 
when I got interested in the 32-20 revolver 
through reading a lot of back numbers of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN and Arms and the Man. 
Different individuals had tried speeding this 
cartridge up, but apparently, through lack of 
equipment, their results were not very definite. 
The velocities on powder-canisters were higher 
than the .38 Special, and the smaller diameter 
and lighter weight of the .32-20 bullets would 
make for a higher proportionate remaining 
velocity and a flatter trajectory. Being full 
of original ideas, I figured that some more 
powder added to the canister charge would 
make the bullet go through the barrel like 
the proverbial goose and practically eliminate 
the necessity for making allowances when 
shooting over unknown ranges. Personally, I 
have made more misses because of errors in 
guessing elevation than because of poor hold- 
ing, and the Lord knows I miss enough on 
poor holds, so a flat shooting load would be 
an advantage to me. There was just one 
drawback about getting one of these pea 
shooters and trying fast loads, and that was 
that I happen to be one of those tough, blood- 
thirsty guys that wants a gun that bores a real 
hole—one that I can land on the tip of a 
guy’s breastbone with and hang his guts over 
the rose bushes. However, I estimated the 
number of shots that I fire just for fun in be- 
tween killings, and figured that I could take 
a chance. My program called for the fastest 
and most accurate load possible without blow- 
ing up the gun. Of course, canister charges 
were entirely too low, but anyone is very 
foolish to exceed the recommended charges 
very much without knowing just what they are 
doing, as there are too many little things that 
can happen to upset the best calculations. 
‘Those who may be inclined to put too many 
grains of salt with these remarks are reminded 
of three things: First, that the powder boys 
had a miscellaneous lot of pressure-guns and 
chronographs at their disposal, and probably 
used them in arriving at the figures and deci- 
mal points displayed on the canister labels; 
second, that the more powder they can get 
you to put into a shell the more money there 
is in it for them; and third, that they can not 
afford to establish charges that might blow up 
an old or low-priced gun. No one can say 
definitely what charge will blow up this or 
that make of gun; and besides, the charge is 
not the sole factor that governs pressures. 
While we may be able to exceed canister 
charges a little and get away with it, I main- 
tain that it is not safe to go very far without 
the aid of a pressure-gauge. If primers are 
unreliable as a means of guessing pressures in 
rifles, they are ten times as unreliable in re- 
volvers, due to the large head space neces- 
sary for easy rotation of the cylinder. In the 


B* REASON of a bump of curiosity I am 


By E. Naramore 


.32-20 I have had primers vary all the way 
from normal flattening to an arrangement re- 
sembling a sailor's blue hat with the same 
load and with pressures less than 20,000 
pounds per square inch. All I can tell from 
a flat primer is that the primer is flat. If 
any of you gentlemen derive any useful in- 
formation from this paper you are indebted 
to the Remington Arms Co., and the Hercu- 
les and du Pont Powder Companies, who very 
generously assisted me by taking pressures and 
velocities, thereby making these experiments 
possible. The first step in overloading is to 
establish a maximum pressure limit. We all 
have a suspicion that Colt and Smith & Wes- 
son revolvers will stand more than their mak- 
ers are wont to admit, but just how much 
more we don’t know. I set my limit at 23,- 
000 pounds, as I have a wife and family. It 
doesn’t make any difference how I arrived at 
this figure; but it is not an arbitrary one. The 
gun selected was a six-inch Colt Army Spe- 
cial. The Single-Action Colt would be a 
stronger gun; but my experience with this 
model, while somewhat limited, has been ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. Caliber for caliber, 
the Colt has a heavier cylinder than the 
Smith & Wesson. It is possible, however, to 
ruin a gun through overloading without hav- 
ing the cylinder rupture. The inside of the 
chamber is subjected to a greater stress than 
the outside, and can be enlarged without 
wrecking the gun; but the chances are greatly 
in favor of the cylinders going entirely if any- 
thing at all happens. The new Smith & Wes- 
son guns can probably hold any load I used; 
but don’t try it, nor in a Colt gun either, as 
you may happen to have a gun with a hidden 
flaw in the steel, and while such things are of 
rare occurrence, the most careful inspection 
at the factory will not disclose them. This 
is one reason that the manufacturers do not 
recommend loading higher than 15,000 pounds. 

The powders I used were du Pont’s No. 3, 
No. 5, and No. 80 and Hercules Bull’s-eye and 
Unique. These cover the powders most likely 
to be used in revolver cartridges. As to bul- 
lets, there is an endless number of makes, 
shapes, and weights, and it was necessary to 
use a few that would be representative of the 
lot. These were— 

115-grain Winchester Full Metal Jacketed. 

115-grain Bond No. C-311655. 

115-grain Belding & Mull (bevel base). 

100-grain Remington Full Metal-Jacketed. 

100-grain Remington, lead. 

100-grain Belding & Mull. 

90-grain Bond No. C-311500. 

80-grain Remington, Hi-Speed. 
You will note that this range covers the three 
weights of full metal-jacketed bullets obtain- 
able, a factory lead bullet to check against the 
cast bullets, three different weights of cast 
bullets, including both the usual flat-base type 
and the new bevel-base type recently brought 
out by Belding & Mull. The only one lacking 
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is the holiow-base type, and I only learned 
that such a bullet was obtainable a few weeks 
ago. 

As previously stated, the disposition of 
powders must be carefully determined when 
overloading; and while getting a given velocity 
with a safe pressure is usually the ultimate 
object of a ballistic test, yet in my case it 
would not do. In the first place, 1 was not 
dealing with so-called safe pressures; and in 
the second place, I had to work loads up to 
my maximum before I was at all interested 
in the velocities. While pressures still re- 
mained a means towards an end, the possi- 
bility of that end being of a disastrous na- 
ture makes frequent reference to them par- 
donable. I established charge and pressure 
curves on most of the powders used. This 
is done by firing three cartridges loaded alike 
and increasing the charge in each succeeding 
three cartridges until you reach the pressure 
you wish to use or avoid. The mean of each 
three shots is taken and the curve established 
on this basis, as a rule; but as I was playing 
with fire I used maximum figures for my 
curves. This made for some irregularity in 
the “curves” that had to be smoothed out, but 
served a most useful purpose. The 115-grain 
Winchester bullet was used entirely as the 
heaviest and hardest bullet obtainable for the 
.32-20 cartridge. In doing this I was sure 
that a lighter or softer bullet would not result 
in an increase in pressure provided the bullet 
was not soft enough to upset between the cyl- 
indér and the barrel. The bullet doesn’t have 
to be very soft to do this if there is enough 
powder behind it. It may not be out of 
place here to caution my gentle readers against 
being critical of the recommended charges 
just because I didn’t happen to receive any 
serious injury from shooting substantially 
higher charges. You can bet your accounts 
payable against anybody’s money that the 
powder companies put their figures on the 
canisters: for good and _ sufficient reasons. 
Small increases in a powder charge will some- 
times raise the devil as well as the pressure. 
Figure 1 is a charge-pressure curve of du 
Pont’s No. 5. Note that a charge of 5.5 
grains weight gave a pressure of 14,200 pounds 
per square inch; 6.0 grains gave 16,000, or 
an increase of 1,800 pounds for the additional 
half grain. But 6.5 grains, another half grain, 
boosted the pressure up to 21,400 pounds— 
an increase of 5,400 pounds for that half 
grain. 

The No. 3 I used was powder obtained from 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, and 
is known as Lot 1007-7-45 of 1917. The du 
Pont Company informed me that this is the 
same as their No. 3, although recent tests 
showed this powder to give lower pressures 
than a canister lot. I have used this powder 
in a number of other cartridges besides the 
.32-20, and like it. It is a dirtier powder than 
Bull’s-eye or No. 5, but does well in reduced 
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loads. No. 5 has the edge on it for full loads 
by a little bit, but doesn’t do at all if charges 
are reduced very much. 

Most of the firing with Bull’s-eye was also 
with other than a canister lot. I checked it 
against a canister lot and the canister lot 
showed somewhat lower pressures, charge for 
charge. A recent test by the Hercules Pow- 
de: Co.'s Brandywine Laboratory showed 
them to be about alike, and they inform me 
that Bull’s-eye runs very uniform from lot 
to lot. 

Hercules Unique is a rifle powder. The 
charge on the canister I have before me is 5.2 
grains, and is intended for use in rifles. 
Charges ranging from 5.0 to 7.0 grains were 
‘fired in a pistol pressure-gauge and gave pres- 
sures of from 13,200 pounds to 25,600 pounds. 
Unique seems to burn cleanly and to give 
good accuracy, but only gave 825 f:s. velocity 
with 13,200 pounds’ pressure, and required 
about 5,000 pounds increase in pressure for 
each 100 f.s. added to the velocity, which is 
bad medicine for the revolver. I said this 
powder burned cleanly, but I had better qual- 
ify that. If the combustion is not complete 
the unburned grains are all shot out of the 
gun. Unburned powder grains are a curse 
in a hand-ejector revolver, as a few of them 
under the ejector will prevent the gun from 
closing; and the usual presence of oil at that 
point prevents their being shaken or blown 
out. I have had this annoyance in the .45 
Colt, using No. 80. No. 80 also burns well 
in the .32-20. The bottle-neck shell helps to 
promote good combustion; and the relatively 
high pressures used in some loads that were 
fired played an important part in this. Nev- 
ertheless, the Remington low-velocity load of 
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7.0 grains back of a 100-grain bullet worked 
fine. 

It just happens that I am one of those mis- 
guided and benighted individuals that believes 
that No. 80 has no place in a revolver if you 
can get anything else. While fair combustion 
can be obtained by overloading, the amount 
of overloading necessary can be dangerous in 





‘one thing is certain: they afford a better 
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the larger calibers. In the .32-20 it works 
fine. I used from 7.0 grains up to the shel] 
chock full, and got exceptionally good accu. 
racy with practically all the bullets used. The 
worst bullet seemed to do its best with No, 
80. The .32-20 shell will hold 11.5 grains of 
this powder with a 100-grain bullet and 10,3 
grains with a 115-grain bullet. I used 105 
with a 115-grain bullet, but fired the cartridges 
a short time after loading, as the charge is 
packed somewhat in order to get the car. 
tridge short enough to permit rotation of the 
cylinder. 

Accuracy firing was all done with a ma. 
chine-rest. This rest is shown in Figure 2, and 
consists of three principal parts: the cement 
base, cast-iron bed-plate and a carrier in which 
the revolver is clamped, and which is free to 
slide on the bed-plate. Guides and contact- 
points are provided to locate the carrier in 
the same position for each shot. Machine. 
rests have their peculiarities and are not al- 
ways as infallible as might be supposed; but 


means of making comparisons between differ- 
ent lots of ammunition than anything except 
Mann barrels. To attempt to do such work 
holding the revolver with the hands alone is 
out of the question. I have heard some of 
the best revolver shots in the country speak 
in a most undignified manner upon beholding 
a shot way out in the nine-ring when they 
held for a pin-wheel; and as at least one or 
two of the gentlemen in this category are 
somewhat better shots than I am I use a ma- 
chine-rest for accuracy tests. 

Bedding a gun in a rest sometimes provokes 
profanity, because it won’t settle down to 
shooting, and requires tightening here and 
loosening there until it will do its stuff. Tum- 
ing around three times and spitting over the 
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left shoulder does no harm. Other times the 
gun will settle right down to shooting without 
any trouble whatever. I played safe, and 
after I got things going nicely left the gun 
in the rest for nearly a year, or until most of 
the accuracy tests were made, so the com- 
parison between different loads is fair. The 
personal element is not entirely lacking when 
using a machine-rest, as the point at which 
the carrier is held in place and the firmness 
with which it is held must be the same from 
shot to shot. Careful attention must be paid 
to the trigger-pull also, so an occasional group 
that isn’t up to snuff can be discounted, pro- 
vided the general average for that particular 
bullet or load is good; but where one load 
after another with the same bullet gives tar- 
gets like a worn-out machine gun the trouble 
can not be laid on the rest or the operator, 
especially when good groups with other bul- 
lets are interspersed with them. Firing was 
al) done at twenty yards. 

Now, as to accuracy standards let me say 
this, that any center-fire revolver ammunition 
that will shoot into a two-inch circle at twenty 
yards when fired from a revolver is good am- 
munition. And when groups get down to an 
inch and a half or one inch it is exception- 
ally good. Some of you gentlemen who shoot 
ninety-nines or possibles once in a while, and 
are therefore inclined to doubt these stand- 
ards, are referred to the five targets preced- 
ing-your possible and the five following. Gen- 
erally speaking, accuracy is not difficult to 
get at low velocities. The trouble comes in 
trying to speed the bullet up; so when I start 
talking about one-inch groups at somewhat 
higher velocities than can be obtained with 
canister charges of powder I want you to ap- 
preciate them and the virtues of the little .32- 
20 fully. I didn’t go as low as canister 
charges, so don’t know exactly what the gun 
will do with such loads; but it is only reason- 
able to suppose that the accuracy would be as 
good or better. If it is as good as with some 
of the speeded-up loads I don’t see why the 
gun isn’t lined up with the target-revolvers. 
The lack of recoil is really surprising, and this 
feature is worth several points alone on a 
long string of shots. Add to that, accuracy 
at least equal to the .38 Special (I won’t say 
better than the .38 Special, because I have 
never tested that cartridge as extensively as 
the 32-20), and it ought to bring home the 
bacon if you do your part. I understand that 
the 32-20 revolvers are targeted for the .32- 
20 low-velocity cartridge. This is no doubt 
true, as the manufacturers will not recommend 
any higher load; and when shooting ammuni- 
tion of higher velocity the gun shoots deuc- 
edly high. This is one reason for not over- 
loading; but the principal reason is the weak- 
ness of the cartridge-case. There is simply 
not enough metal in the .32-20 cartridge-case 
to stand the gaff of overloading with reloads. 

There are primarily two ways of making 
cartridge-cases: with solid heads (or bases), 
and with folded heads. The first-mentioned 
type is represented in high-intensity rifle car- 
tridge-cases, or those used in automatic pis- 
tols. The second is the usual revolver type. 








In making shells with a folded head the blank 
is formed into a cup, and by successive re- 
drawing operations is lengthened out to the 
desired point; and in doing this metal is drawn 
from the base of the cup, so that that point is 
not much thicker than the adjoining side walls. 
The primer-pocket is indented into the base 
of the cup, making a “hummock” on the in- 
side of the shell; and the head is formed by 
squashing the end of the cup out flat. This 
squashing or folding weakens the brass at the 
points of bending, but makes a strong enough 
shell to withstand ordinary revolver pressures. 
In rifles the chambering is usually closer than 
in revolvers, and the bolt or breech-block 
locks up firmly against the head of the shell, 
so it is possible to load a shell with a folded 
head to higher pressures when using it in a 
rifle and still have it work satisfactorily. 
Then, too, there is a lot of space between the 
heads of shells and the frame of a revolver, 
so as to permit free rotation of the cylinder; 
and this space with loose chambering throws 
a load onto the shell at a weak point. I tried 
to minimize the blowing up of cases by re- 
loading them without fuil-length resizing. I 
can not say positively that it made a differ- 
ence, but I have a feeling that resized shells 
split worse on account of the cold working of 
the brass incident to resizing. Driving shells 
with weakened heads out of a resizing-die is 
apt to ruin your chances of Heaven. If you 
ever have this misfortune with any kind of a 
shell just grind a point on a piece of small 
steel rod or even a wire nail and drive the 
point in between the shell wall and the die 
This will buckle the shell inward and loosen 
it. The light construction of .32-20 cases is 
not alone responsible for their failure with 
high pressures. Deterioration of the brass 
from the effects of the primer fowling plays 
an important part. In the case of the .32-20 
this “poisoning” affects a greater percentage 
of the brass than would be the case if the 
shell were heavier; and to add this weakening 
effect to an overstrained case just kills it. I 
do not know just what the extent of this 
poisoning is, or how quickly it takes effect 
after firing; and to determine this would take 
a lot more time than I will ever give to it. 
Things of this kind are interesting to know, 
but life is too short. After having my hands 
shot full of powder grains through the blowing 
off of shell-heads I tried to make some solid- 
head shells by expanding the necks of some 
.25-20 shells. Those that were freshly fired 
could be expanded without any trouble; but 
shells that had stood for a month or two were 
extremely brittle, and fairly shattered when 
forced over an expanding plug. It is a safe 
guess that the .32-20 shell is a worse offender 
in this respect than the ordinary run of re- 
volver-shells, as I have some .38 Special shells 
that are all thirteen years old and are still 
doing their duty as well as ever. From my 
limited experience with the .32-20 I am sure 
the shells would not last over any long period 
of time. From the standpoint of the shooter 
who plays the game for the pure joy of shoot- 
ing, overloading is a nuisance, and results in 
malfunctioning and general dissatisfaction. To 
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the man who hand-loads for reasons of econ- 
omy it means a continuous expense for new 
shells as well. I don’t know a thing about ths 
cartridge when loaded with normal or canister 
charges—reloading may be very satisfactory 
with such charges. 

In considering the accuracy of the .32-20, 
it will be necessary to consider each bullet 
separately. While the velocity at which a 
bullet is driven has its effect upon accuracy, 
the bullet can be considered as the prime fac- 
tor. It is quite easy to get good accuracy in 
any gun with bullets of proper diameter if 
they are driven slowly; but the accuracy is 
apt to fall off as the velocity is increased, de- 
pending upon the design of the bullets used. 
Some bullets will always shoot better than 
others; but if you load any old .30-caliber bul- 
let into your Springfield with 10.grains of No. 
80 back of it, it will do pretty well at 25 
yards. The same principle holds good ‘with 
revolver-bullets. With increased loads the 
enlarging of your groups will depend upon the 
bullet used. Generally speaking, 115-grain 
bullets gave the best accuracy regardless of 
load, while the 100-grain bullets came next; 
and those of 80 or 90 grains were the worst. 
The length of the bullet, or rather the length 
of its bearing surface, furnishes the answer. 
When a bullet leaves the muzzle of a gun it 
ceases to rotate about its center of form and 
Starts rotating about its center of gravity. 
As these two centers seldom coincide the bul- 
let starts wabbling. The high-brow name for 
this wabble is yaw. Any one doubting this is 
referred to the illustrations accompanying 
that very interesting article, “Spark Photogra- 
phy of Moving Projectiles,” by P. P. Quayle, 
in the October issue of THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN. Wabbling takes place in the bore, too, 
especially if the bullet is not bore-tight. The 
shorter the bullet the greater the angle with 
the axis of the bore. As very good accuracy 
is gotten with short bullets in rifles it would 
appear that the longer barrel steadies the bul- 
let somewhat before it leaves the muzzle, 
while in the short barrel of the revolver the 
bullet does not have time to straighten out; 
therefore the bullets that wabble the least in 
the bore, i.e., the long ones, do the best shoot- 
ing. You may be able to make a better guess 
at the reason than this; but the long bullets 
will shoot the best, just the same. Figure 3 
has the targets arranged according to table 
No. 1. The top row are shot with 115-grain 
bullets, the second row with 100-grain, and the 
bottom row with 80- and 90-grain bullets. Oc- 
casionally 100-grain bullets will give as good 
a group as 115-grain bullets will, and 80-grain 
bullets will do as well as those of 100 grains; 
but these groups are exceptional. The average 
shows the line of demarcation in accuracy 
clearly. For instance, in Figure 3 you will 
note that there are one or two 100-grain 
groups about as good as the worst of the 115- 
grain groups; but you will not find a single 
group shot with bullets of 80- or 90-grains 
weight that equals a 115-grain group. 

The 115 Winchester full metal-jacketed bul- 
let was the most consistent of any fired. The 
average of all groups fired was 1.97 inches 
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across, measuring from center to center of the 
bulletholes. Nearly half of the groups were 
1.5 inches or less across, and the largest was 3 
inches. I don’t know what happened to that 
one, as it was shot before I acquired the 
habit of recording minute details and analyz- 
ing them. This bullet is good for two-inch 
groups at 20 yards with any load, and for 1%4- 
inch groups most of the time. 

Bond No. C-311655 weighing 115 grains 
came next and was the best of the cast bul- 
lets fired. I had a very limited number of 
these to test that were good for anything. I 
guess that anyone that casts bullets thinks 
that he can make them just a little bit better 
than anyone else. I know that I am fussy 
about mine, and I seldom see bullets made by 
anyone else that are quite up to my standard 
of perfection; but these Bond bullets were 
the rottenest bullets I ever hope to see. The 
fellow that made them hadn’t the most re- 


mote idea of what a bullet should be or what 


it should do. They may have been cast all 
right, but the trouble was in the sizing. Some 
of them were shoved into the die so far off 
center that they are oval, and others have 
the bases forced up on one side, so they just 
round in to the side of the bullet. I have 





saved some as curiosities, as it would be worse 
than a waste of time to load them. How- 


‘ever, this fellow was lucky part of the time, 


and by mistake pushed some through the mid- 
dle of the die. These shot fine, giving groups 
of from one to two inches; but as the better 
bullets were used up the groups started to 
enlarge and I had to pass up further firing 
with them. It is surprising what even small 
imperfections in the bases of bullets will do 
to accuracy. I tried this out a couple of years 
ago with the .38 Special, enough to be able to 
make a pretty good guess as to what I can 
expect from a bullet by looking at the base— 
that is, granting that I know the normal per- 
formance of the load—and the defective Bond 
bullets that were shot did just about what 
was expected of them. Cast hard and with 
a sharp base, this is an excellent bullet. 
The Belding & Mull 115-grain bullet did 
very well, but was not quite as consistent as 
the others. Too many fliers, though for all 
practical purposes it may be as good. The 
shots that did go together generally were good 
groups, but there were often one or two shots 
in a group that strayed from the fold. Un- 
derstand, mixed loads were fired each time 
any firing was done, so this condition can 
not be charged to the operator or the rest. 
From three to fifteen samples were fired every 
time I went to the range, and these samples 
were all different. When you do that and 
the results with any one bullet represent fir- 
ing from April till November you can look 
to the bullet for trouble if the groups are at 
all consistent. This Belding & Mull bullet 
is made with a belveled base to make it easy 
to start in the shell; and is, in my humble 
opinion, one of the ways a bullet should not 
be made for the best accuracy. I do not 
want to create the impression that this bullet 
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is no good. It is simply not quite as good as 
the two preceding ones. That the reader may 
not be misled by these remarks, reference js 
made to the upper right-hand group in Figure 
3. This group was fired with the 115-grain 
Belding & Mull bullet and 4.9 grains of dy 
Pont’s No. 3, somewhat less than the recom. 
mended canister charge, but this was not a 
canister lot of powder. This load gives a 
chamber pressure of about 14,000 pounds per 
square inch. Charges were thrown with an 
Ideal measure, the only lot loaded in which 
charges were not weighed. The black sheep 
of the family off at 1 o’clock can be ignored, 
as the shell blew up and split badly. The 
mean radius of this group, outside of the 
flier, is .374 inch. The extreme dispersion js 
1.3 inches. 

Now, this is good accuracy with a revolver 
any old way you want to figure it. It isa 
seven-shot group. The only unfortunate part 
is that this happens to be the best group | 
got with this bullet. I think part of the 
trouble lies in the fact that the ordinary lu- 
bricating press is not accurate enough to size 
this type of bullet properly. I think the top 
of the plunger in the lubricating die should be 
machined to exactly fit the tapered base of 
the bullet, much in the way the top puch is 
fitted to the nose of the bullet; otherwise 
there is no assurance that the central axis of 
the bullet is going to be in line with the cen- 
ter of the die when the bullet is forced in.. A 
five-shot group with this bullet and 5 grains 
of No: 3, an increase of only .1 grain over 
the above load and an increase that can be 
ignored, loaded in new shells gave a group 
measuring 3.25 inches across, but four of the 
shots gave a group 1.4 inches across or nearly 
the same as the above-mentioned group. 

Another objection to this bullet is its very 
shallow lubrication groove. While it is. true 
that nearly all .32-20 rifles and revolvers have 
barrels measuring larger than the traditional 
.311 inch, and the bullet when sized .314 inch 
holds a little more grease; nevertheless it will 
not hold enough to prevent leading in my 
gun, which has a barrel measuring .3125 inch. 
In order to really find out what these bullets 
would do, I had to lubricate them on the out- 
side. I had some that were factory-cast and 
sized .314; but leading occurred, and they 
were hard bullets, too. 

Out of twenty-one samples loaded with this 
bullet only ten gave groups of two inches or 
under. Glancing over the record sheet the 
average appears to be over three inches, even 
disregarding the largest groups that might 
have been traced to some cause other than 
the bullet. 

We now come to the 100-grain bullets. 
The Remington factory lead bullet was the 
first bullet I used in these tests and it had 
a pretty good tryout. This bullet is very soft, 
and is apparently made of pure lead. The 
best shooting I got with it was in Remington 
low-velocity, factory-loaded ammunition. 
This cartridge is loaded with 7 grains of No. 
80 powder. Hand loads didn’t seem to de 
liver the goods quite as well, and had me 
guessing for a while. A few bullets pulled 
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from factory-loaded cartridges told the story. 
The bases were much more perfect than the 
bases of the bullets purchased separately, and 
the answer to this is simple. The bullets drop 
into trays as they come from the swaging 
machines. They drop into some more trays 
after the grease grooves are put in them, and 
all in all do quite a bit of dropping and tum- 
bling. Evidently the path to the loading ma- 
chines is shorter than the one to the packing 
boxes, and the “jazzing” the bullets get on 
the latter path doesn’t help the bases. This 
is one place where the bullet caster can get 
the “edge” on the factory bullet. Drop them 
on a soft cloth from the mould and handle 
them carefully before and after sizing, and 
if you do your stuff they will retain their 
knife-edge bases after they are loaded. It 
is only fair to say that if any ammunition fac- 
tory attempted to handle bullets individually, 
ammunition would cost a great many times 
what it does. However, the 100-grain Rem- 
ington bullet does very well with canister 
charges of powder; but the minute you start 
boosting it the accuracy suffers in proportion 
to the boost. With canister charges 24-inch 
groups could be expected at twenty yards. 
The best groups I got measured 1% inches 
across. I have got to correct myself on one 
point. I said this bullet did its best with 
canister charges, but I am not quite sure of 
this. The powder I refer to as No. 3 is du 
Pont’s Lot 1007-7-45 of 1917, and was ob- 
tained from the D. C. M. The charge given 
on the No. 3 canister I have before me is 
5.5 grains with .a 100-grain lead bullet. I 
used no canister powder and got my best re- 
sults with 4.9 grains of the powder first men- 
tioned or practically a half grain below the 
canister charge. As a matter of fact, 5.5 
grains gave me aq five-inch group; and an in- 
crease of .2 grain spread the shots out a half 
inch farther. This soft bullet will not stand 
the gaff of speeding up. 

The 100-grain Remington full metal-jacketed 
bullet was only used to check up some doubt- 
ful points on other loads, and comparatively 
little firing was done with it. For instance, 
the 100-grain Remington lead bullet scattered 
over 5% inches with 5.7 grains of No. 3. The 
question to be settled was whether or not 
this was due to too soft a bullet. The proof 
lay in duplicating the load but substituting 
a 100-grain metal-jacketed bullet for the lead 
one. Result: a group measuring 1 9/10. 
What shooting was done with this bullet was 
very good indeed, and ran the 115-grain 
F. M. J. bullet pretty close. It will average 
around two-inch groups with anything you 
want to put behind it, and less than 2 inches 
sometimes. 

Belding & Mull’s 100-grain bullet was a 
great disappointment to me. I expected some 
pretty good targets from this bullet, and did 
my darndest to make the results meet my ex- 
pectations. I tried them cast one part tin to 
thirty parts lead and one part tin to ten parts 
lead, crimped and uncrimped, fired shells and 
new shells, and up and down the scale of 
powder charges. This bullet shoots excel- 
lently withemoderate charges of powder and 
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simply bears out my previous statement that 
it is more difficult to get accuracy at high 
velocities than low. This bullet is next door 
to a sharp shoulder. Its nose, instead of be- 
ing a flat surface with sharp edges, has the 
edges rounded off, making a blunt point if it 
can be called a point. This ought to give it 
some of the advantages of a sharp shoulder; 
i.e., a long bearing surface and a very short 
jump before coming in contact with the rifling. 
This bullet has a flat base but has a slight 
heel, the rear portion of the base band being 
a few thousandths smaller than the forward 
portion—probably made this way to aid in 
starting it in the shell. As just stated, this 
bullet shoots well with moderate charges, but 
I think the remarkable inaccuracy I got with 
overloads was all out of proportion to the 
increase in the charges used; and I am sus- 
picious of the heel at the base of the bullet. 
If this hasn’t anything to do with it, why 
shouldn’t it do as well as a 90-grain cast bul- 
let? Groups went from 2.2 inches up to 9 
inches. I can do as well throwing stones, 
but of course I was pushing the bullet pretty 
fast. 

I just happened to think of an incident that 
occurred when shooting a fast load; and while 
it may be a little out of place here it is worth 
recording. The first shot went down all right 
and made one hole in the paper, which is all 
one can ask of any ammunition. The second 
shot made a most peculiar report when 
touched off; that was noticed by the gentle- 
man working the target end of the range, also. 
We stopped shooting, as there is a reason 
for everything. To make a long story short, 
the bullets were fusing. The second one had 
a wee bit less room in the barrel than the 
first, and up went the pressure and the ve- 
locity. This particular lot was loaded to 21,- 
000 pounds per square inch, but it certainly 
went way up in the gun. We wire-brushed 
the barrel and continued firing, cleaning after 
each shot; and the amount of lead brushed out 
after each shot was surprising. It stuck to 
the rear surface of the frame and prevented 
the gun from closing after a few shots had 
been fired. The peculiar report was the snap 
of the bullet going through the air; and the 
velocity must have been over 1,200 f.s., but 
the accuracy was nil. To have continued 
firing without wire-brushing the barrel after 
each shot might have had serious conse- 
quences, for the gun at least. 


The 90-grain Bond bullet No. C-311500 
was subject to the same defects in sizing as 
their 115-grain bullet, except that the fellow 
that did the sizing made more mistakes and 
got more good ones. This is a very good 
bullet and did very well indeed with all loads 
fired. Properly cast and sized, it will give 
groups averaging slightly over two inches. My 
groups were very consistent, the extreme va- 
riation between them being only .8 inch. That 
is pretty uniform shooting. I believe that 
the sole reason for the accuracy of the Bond 
115- and 90-grain bullets over the 100- and 
115-grain Belding & Mull bullets lies in their 
bases. The Bond bullets have a flat, sharp 
base that is, in my opinion, necessary in a 
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cast bullet where the utmost in accuracy is 
desired. The difference would not be so no- 
ticeable where moderate powder charges were 
used; and where a lot of ammunition is being 
loaded by hand the bevel base would be an 
advantage, as bullets could be seated more 
quickly. A sharp, flat base is no advantage 
if you gum it up seating it. 

The 80-grain Remington bullet, as used in 
their Hi-Speed cartridge, is the last of the 
series. It was also a consistent shooting bul- 
let, and acted as a pretty good check against 
the results obtained with the 90-grain Bond 
bullet. Like the other metal-jacketed bullets, 
increased powder charges seemed to have lit- 
tle or no effect upon it. It was a little less 
accurate than the Bond bullet, averaging 
around 234-inch groups, although a few were 
as small as 1.9 inches. A shell full of No. 80, 
or 11.5 grains, gave average accuracy but left 
quite a few unburned powder grains in the 
bore. This is the only load of No. 80 that 
didn’t leave the bore quite clean, although I 
did not fire any No. 80 back of Bond No. C- 
311500 (90 grains); but this bullet would act 
about the same way. These unburned pow- 
der grains are at least partially due to too 
low a burning pressure. There is not enough 
bearing surface to the short bullets, and pres- 
sures are not built up high enough to burn 
so much powder in the short barrel. Prob- 
ably the loads that shoot clean are not com- 
pletely burned, either, but who cares so long 
as they perform satisfactorily. Like the other 
metal-jacketed bullets the 80-grain Reming- 
ton is easy to load and is quite consistent in 
its shooting. With carefully hand-weighed 
charges and a barrel not more than .002 larger 
in groove diameter than the diameter of the 
bullet, it could be expected to give 2%4-inch 
groups at 20 yards. Don’t forget that all my 
accuracy firing was done with a 6-inch barrel, 
and the use of a 7%-inch barrel might show 
a slight increase in accuracy, especially with 
the shorter bullets, but not much. Nor will 
any appreciable increase in velocity be ob- 
tained with a 7%%-inch barrel over a 6-inch 
barrel. This statement applies to the .32-20 
loaded with smokeless powders. It may not 
hold true with other calibers; and I know it 
does not in the .45 Colt with black powder. 








TABLE 2. 


Powder Charge Press. Velocity 
gr. bs. f. 8. 


Bullet 


115-gr. Win. F.M.J.. No. 5... 
115-gr. Win. F.M.J:. No. 3... 6. 


32,000 1,296f 
25,200 1,269.2T 


115-gr. Win. F.M.J.. Unique... 6.7 25,600 1,086 
115-gr. Win. F.M.J.. Unique... 5.0 13,200 832 
115-gr. Win. F.M.J.. Bull’s-eye 4.9 15,600 897 
115-gr. Win. F.M.J.. Bull’s-eye 5.5 29,500* 977 
80-gr. Rem. Hi-Speed. Bull’s-eye 4.9 16,500 1,054 
100-gr. Rem. Hi-Speed Bull’s-eye 4.9 14,700 965 
115-gr. Win. F.M.J.. No. 80 .10.5 23,200 1,076 
100-gr. Rem. F.M.J... No. 80 ..11.5 14,800 1,119 
80-gr. Rem. Hi-Speed. No. 3... 6.5 19,300 1,100 

6.5 

5 


*Taken with uncompressed rifle coppers. 
tPressures too high for revolver. Fired in rifle 
with 24-inch barrel. 


Now, in closing this foolish yarn—and a 
yarn about spending a year monkeying with 
overloads certainly has something foolish 
about it—I am including a table showing some 
of the velocities obtained, which, after all, was 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Was Aesop A Rifleman? 


E HAVE a hazy recollection that back somewhere around the 

Third or Fourth Reader there was written one of those pointed 

fables of Aesop. The language and the exact setting we re- 
member not, but it seems that on a hot summer’s day a man of 
more than usual bulk, a healthy, husky youngster and a donkey were 
wending their way along the road toward home. They kicked up 
plenty of dust, the three of them, and were quite at peace with 
themselves and the world. Came by then one of those amiable 
souls who are always able to suggest a better way for the other man 
to tend to his own business, and remarked: “Why, the very idea, 
you big, strong, husky man making that little boy walk on a hot 
afternoon like this!” Covered with confusion and dust, our hero 
promptly stooped, lifted his offspring into his arms and strode down 
the road. 

Shortly there passed a bright young vender of trinkets. ‘You 
silly man,” said he, “why carry the boy on a hot afternoon like this 
when you could put him on the donkey?” This sounded reasonable, 
and the youngster forthwith was perched on the animal’s back. 

Just a short distance down the road sat an old graybeard, musing 
over the situation to which the world was coming as a result of the 
wild youth of his day. “You great blundering fellow,” quoth the 
graybeard, “has your child no respect for his father? Why do you 
let him ride while you trudge through the dust?” This was an angle 
that had not occurred to our traveler before, and not desiring to 
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have the world misjudge his son, he took the boy off the donkey’s 
back and climbed on himself. 

Just around the corner the trio met the original Secretary of the 
Society for Prevention of Everything. “Ah ha,” she said, “there 
should be a law against men of your size trying to ride poor little 
animals no bigger than that.” Whereupon our hero dismounted and 
took his boy and his beast far from the main traveled roads, where 
he might journey homeward in peace. 

The fact that Aesop penned that fable is circumstantial evidence 
that Aesop was the original Secretary of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. For instance, we have been advised from time to time that the 
N. R. A. is “going to the dogs”— 

Because: 

It is becoming too commercialized and is trying to attract 
members by selling shooters’ supplies cheaply. 

It is not commercial enough and does not save its members 
enough money or sell them enough material. 

It pays too much attention to efforts to get funds from 
Congress for the National Matches and for assistance to civilian 
clubs and not enough to general promotion of rifle shooting. 

It does not spend enough time and energy getting appropriations 
from Congress for the National Matches and assistance to 
civilian clubs, and wastes too much time on local organizations, 

It devotes too much of its program to small-bore matches and 
not enough to-military shooting. 

It devotes too much of its program to military shooting and 
not enough to the development of the small-bore matches. 

It does not have enough pistol and revolver matches. 

It should not have any pistol and revolver matches. 

It tries to make men shoot offhand when everybody knows that 
no one will shoot any way except prone. 

It has entirely too many prone matches and does not provide 
enough opportunity for offhand shooting, which, everyone knows, 
is a truly popular game. 

It encourages the use of.telescope sights in too many matches; 
the iron sight is the one which must be developed. 

It limits sights to iron in far too many competitions, not 
giving the telescope people the proper incentive to develop better 
“glass eyes.” 


There are other glaring reasons according to some folks why the 
Association is headed for the rocks, but these are a tew examples, not 
isolated, exaggerated or scattered samples, but actual groups of reasons 
which have arrived in the same mail from different individuals. 
Fortunately as a rule complaints of this sort do arrive in pairs, s0 
that it is only necessary to send each complainer a copy of the other's 
letter without further comment. Fortunately, too, as a rule some kind- 
hearted soul takes the time to write and express his appreciation for 
some service rendered and to pledge himself as a booster for the 
game at about the same time that the “glooms” send in their black- 
bordered epistles. 

The truth of the matter is, of course, that in any sport which is 
largely a hobby matter, as is rifle shooting, radical ideas are going to 
be developed by the various individuals in the riding of their hobbies. 
They can not all be pleased all the time. The National Rifle Associa- 
tion has more satisfied members now than it has ever had before— 
more competitors in its matches, more clubs all over the country— 
and is doing more missionary work than at any time in the past. Its 
programs have been considerably changed and broadened as a result 
of the increasingly active interest of members and the closer relations 
established between Headquarters and the men on the firing-line i 
the past few years. 

Constructive criticism is necessary and is welcomed, but when the 
shooter hears criticism of the other type—the carping, narrow-visioned, 
senseless type of criticism—it will behoove him to recall the story 
of the three travelers as told by Aesop. The N. R. A. has made many 
things possible for the shooters of America. During the years to come 
it should make possible many more things. A powerful national 
organization with a united front can accomplish anything it starts 
out to do. We have started out to make America once again “A 
NATION OF RIFLEMEN.” With a united front nothing can stop US 


Let’s go! - 
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Beyond the Arctic Circle 
(Continued from Page 9) 


the hilltop, and almost immediately sighted a 
small doe about 10 miles away. After an easy 
stalk, he killed it and started to remove the 
skin. A moment later he was surprised to 
see a young buck not far away running toward 
him. As it passed at a distance of several 
hundred yards he shot at it, and it turned 
and came directly toward him. At his second 
shot it took alarm and made off. 

Kogmuk’s hunt prevented our making a 
cache of the meat that day, so we rose un- 


and several times afterward I heard him re- 
lating the incident to other Eskimos, all of 
whom seemed much amused. 

I was leading, with a harness across my 
shoulders attached to the main trace. Kog- 
muk directed me to turn so that the wind 
would make the left side of the hood on my 
snow-shirt flap, and walk straight ahead. His 
own harness was attached to the side of the 
sled, so that he could swing it clear of the 
higher hummocks. Whenever we struck one 
the sled stopped and it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that we could get it in 
motion again. 





Hende: and Kogmuk leaving Wainwright for the barren grounds 


usually early the next morning and set to 
work. We piled all the meat except what we 
intended to carry with us, and shoveled snow 
over it. Then we dipped many buckets of 
water from the pool, poured it on as fast as 
the water would freeze, and added more snow 
occasionally. When we had finished, the cache 
was a solid, glistening mass of ice which I 
thought safe from the most determined efforts 
of foxes. Kogmuk, however, insisted that, if 
the meat were left too long, the foxes would 
melt the ice with their noses and break in. 

When we finished this work we loaded the 
sled with the skins and remaining meat, and 
put the antlers on the front and our camp 
equipment on the top. We then found that 
it was impossible to lift the end of the sled 
from the ground, so about half of the meat 
had to be removed and added to the cache. 

Even then, it was only by harnessing our- 
selves with the dogs that we managed to get 
the sled to the top of the first hill. Fortu- 
nately, it was then downhill to a branch of the 
Seetukayuk. 

We intended stopping to get the skin of the 
doe killed the day before, but the light snow 
that was then falling soon turned into a bliz- 
zard from the north and Kogmuk doubted his 
ability to find the place. It was impossible 
to see a hundred yards, and for the first time 
on the trip he seemed at a loss as to direction 
and asked to see my compass. When I showed 
him that it was broken he laughed heartily, 





After a long day spent in this manner, we 
stopped at a small pool, which Kogmuk be- 
l'eved was near his kill. When we broke the 
ice we found the pool empty, the water having 
drained away after the surface froze. This 
camp was in the most barren spot imaginable. 
The few willows were not a foot high. 

The weather had cleared next morning, so 
we set out to look for the doe. I hardly ex- 
pected to find it after the storm, but Kogmuk 
seemed perfectly confident, and actually lo- 
cated the carcass within 500 yards of the tent. 
We dropped the meat into the empty pool and 
filled the hole in the ice with snow and water. 

From that night’s camp we expected to 
reach the Seetukayuk on the second day, but 
it was the forenoon of the fourth day before 
we reached the river, at the same fork where 
we had left it to take to the tundra more 
than two weeks before. 

The day after we reached the smaller branch 
the sled overturned at a narrow place, and 
after a vain attempt to right it we were 
forced to unpack the load and repack it. The 
same thing happened again within a half hour, 
which illustrates the weight of the load. In 
the mornings the dogs were unable to move 
the sled, even with our help, until the runners 
had been scraped with a knife to remove the 
snow. It required our combined strength even 
to tip the sled after it was loaded. 

Two days after reaching the Seetukayuk, 
we came to the seven igloos noticed on the 
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way out, and spent the night with Atoyuk, 
who was comped there. We started very 
early the next morning, with the lighted lan- 
tern tied to one of the antlers on the bow of 
the sled to throw a little light on the trail. 
In spite of the excellent road, we covered 
only two-thirds of the distance to the village, 
in our usual day’s run. 

Kogmuk was so lame and stiff that he could 
scarcely travel, and the dogs were almost as 
bad. He wanted to rest a day, for pride de- 
manded that he come in at the end of the 
journey with the dogs in good condition. For 
my part, I was very anxious to reach Wain- 
wright that night, for I was hoping for the 
first mail since leaving home, more than five 
months before. 

A herd of reindeer had passed that way re- 
cently, leaving the trail smooth and hard as a 
paved road, so I insisted on going on. As I 
felt responsible for the extra work, I ran 
ahead of the dogs all that day to encourage 
them, and the excellent going made it possible 
for Kogmuk to ride occasionally. But when 
we reached the bank of the inlet we stopped 
to rest and smoked for half an hour. It grew 
darker and darker, but for a long time neither 
of us could get up courage to attempt the 
hill which lay between us and the village only 
half a mile away. 

When we dragged ourselves into Wainwright 
at last my friends were not back from Point 
Barrow, so there was no mail, and the village 
was nearly deserted because the natives were 
away putting out their fox traps. So our tri- 
umphal entry fell rather flat, and there was 
time to rest ourselves and the dogs before we 
told our story. 


The Modern Shotgun 
(Continued from Page 14) 


taboo with me. I won't have ’em. I read a 
story recently of a big-game hunter who was 
approaching a grizzly bear, very close to that 
bear which he could hear but couldn't see. 
He said that he carried his thumb on the 
safety of the Springfield, ready to throw it 
off and shoot instantly. Dog-gone him! I 
thought he was a chump and think so yet. I 
can not remember ever carrying a rifle with 
safety on when looking for game. Neither 
do I ever carry a shotgun with safety on when 
birds are about. All of which means a non- 
automatic safety, if there is any. No trap- 
gun requires a safety; it is foolishness. 

Now a word about the rotary locking bolt; 
all American guns will have it some day. Even 
the English will get to it in fifty years from 
now. It takes an Englishman fifty years to 
see a mistake, and then he will swear that he 
invéhted the bolt but did not like to use it 
because it made guns last too long. 
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The Scope Sight You Can Afford 


(Continued from Page 11) 


all. Not long after I had started using this 
scope I happened to look through it with 
my eyeglasses off. To my great surprise I 











No. 468 Stevens scope 


found that I could see as well as with the 
eyeglasses on—and me as near-sighted as a 
sweat-house tailor. The scope has a 2-inch 
relief, which isn’t bad at all. 

The scope has cross hairs, of course; in 
fact, don’t get all het up and expect all the 
fancy duodingums that these high-priced tele- 
scopic sights boast, for you will be disap- 
pointed. And don’t misunderstand me and 
tell the other fellow that I said this sight is 
as good as these high-priced scopes, I haven’t 
said that: but I do say that for the money 
you will pay for it you will get mighty good 
value in return. So far as I know you simply 
can’t touch it at the price, and get anything 
like the same results. In fact, if you have 
wanted a scope and have held off because of 
the price. you should look over the Stevens 
line. I have used their No. 388, 8-power, and 
their 368, 8-power, and both were fine glasses; 
good illumination and, in every way neces- 
sary, worth the money, and more too. But 
for my own use I prefer the No. 438, 3%%- 
power, which I use at the target and at what- 
ever shooting I do with the light rifles. 

During my numerous letters back and forth 
from the Stevens Company I learned many 
things. I didn’t know that they had been 
making scope sights since 1901 until they told 
me so. However, I looked up some ef the 
old catalogues and found out the old prices, 
etc. Their No. 8 mount was one of the first 
three-point bearing 


from the best seamless drawn-steel tubing, 
and are reamed out to the required sizes. The 
lenses used in these telescopes are all made in 
America, of suitable optical glass, and made 
on our own formula.” The company still 
make their full-barrel-length style, to be used 
with their No. 1 
mounts, which fit 
into the sight-slots. 
These scopes may 
be had in the 6- 
power now, cost 
less and can be 
used on any rifle 
without drilling 
the barrel. They 
tell me that their 
No. 438 telescope 
in 314-power is the 





most popular of 
their line. Per- 
_| haps you might 


prefer the 6-power, 

but as I have said, 
for all-round shooting I like the 3!4-power 
better. 

I don‘t know how this scope of mine 
would stand up under heavy firing of such a 
rifle as the 06, but I never expect to have 
much use for such a heavy rifle. I know that 
if I should land back into a State where there 
was any game and a few coyotes to whang 
away at I should have blocks fitted to the old 
Savage, and I feel confident the scope would 
fill the bill. Get me straight on one thing: 
this little Stevens scope has field enough so 
that you can really use it. It is no trouble 
at all to pick up running prairie dogs, flying 
birds, and the like. It is really a practical 
telescope and not simply a target glass. The 
cross hairs are coarse enough to be readily 
seen, and if the sight is set right for you on the 
rifle you will find the 2-inch relief to be plenty; 
and the lateral relief is surprisingly good. If 
you get your eye too close you will see just as 
well, but your field will be narrowed down. 

I found, after I got to using the scope all 
the time—and I have hardly fired a shot 
since getting it, using the iron sights—that I 
couldn’t shoot any better than before. How- 
ever, you can see why you have been missing 
before. You will learn to hold at just the 
spot you wish to hit; and then when you still 
hit the mark you will be much surprised to 
find that what you supposed was a bad miss 
was only a small one. 





telescope - mounts [ 
brought out, I | 
guess; except for 
fine-click minute- 
o f-angle adjust- 
ment,_is as good as 
any, so far as I 
can see. 

In answer to one 
of my numerous 
questions th® Stev- 
ens people replied: 
“All Stevens tele- 
scopes are made 














No. 368 Stevens scope 





There is a heap of pleasure to me in the 
use of a scope sight. My eyes are fine to 
look at but heck to look through. With the 
scope 1 can see better than I ever did, even 
better than my little shadows with their 
brand new, never-abused optics. I get quite 
a kick out of the thing in sitting down on 4 
hill and looking off to the Rockies, a few 
miles west of us. The snowy range comes 
down close, and the wind-battling pines and 
spruces bow to my magnified vision. Birds 
can be watched so easily that I often take out 
the rifle with the scope on it rather than the 
bird glasses. If the rifle-stock fits you, if 
the scope is set where it belongs, you can 
throw it onto the mark more quickly than 
you can hook up field glasses. 

I am strong for this particular Stevens 
telescope-sight. I don’t deny that I should 
like to have one of those other kind; but J 
have the Stevens, am using it, and it fills the 
bill. It has added immensely to the pleasure 
of rifle-shooting for me, and it comes at a 
price that we common plebes can afford. 
Personally, I like the best that money can 
buy. Generally such things are always the 
cheapest in the end. But when you can't 
afford them, do the next best thing. In its 
class this scope of mine is as good as any. 
There are finer glasses, no doubt; but not at 
that price. If you want a scope you can 
have one, for Stevens makes just the kind we 
have craved. 


Overfeeding, the .30-20 Revolver 


(Continued from Page 21) 





the object sought. The primary point about 
these is that the increase in pressure is all 
out of proportion to the small increase in 
velocity over the velocities obtained with 
canister charges of powder. Personally, I 
fail to see where a possible hundred foot-sec- 
onds increase in velocity at the muzzle is 
worth the unsatisfactory functioning and pos- 
sible ruination of a good gun, to say nothing 
of personal injury. You just can’t tell from 
one shot to the next what is going to happen. 
For instance, the upsetting of a bullet be- 
tween the cylinder and the barrel can play 
the dickens with a gun. It didn’t with me, 
but I was lucky. However, I did get a shav- 
ing of lead in the biceps of my left arm one 
bright summer afternoon when I had my 
sleeves rolled up to my shoulders. It was a 
small piece of lead to be sure, yet it took 
some little work to get it out of the muscle, 
and could have ruined an eye very nicely 
had it landed there. 


I have before me a .32-20 cartridge-case 
that has been fired once. It has a nickel- 
plated pancake in the primer pocket; there is 
a nice bulge at the weak point of the cham- 
ber formed by the ejector, and the body of 
the case shows the imprint of every tool mark 
in the chamber. This shell was picked at 
random from a cigar box full of shells dis- 
carded for one reason or another, and there 
is nothing exceptional about it. But it tells 
the whole story of overloading—monkey-busi- 
ness. 
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Remodeling the Has-Beens 


(Continued from Page 12) 
the oil in with your hands, the more the 
better the stock will look and the better it 
will stand hard weather, for when you get it 
wet all you have to do is to rub in a little 
more oil, when it will look like new again. 

About all there is now left to do is to 
pick out the sights that you like the best. I 
like a peep-bolt or receiver-sight with a gold 
bead front, but perhaps the next fellow does 
not like that combination at all, so it is 
mainly a matter of suiting yourself. 

I have tried in this article to supply some 
of the details that I hunted for but could 
not find when I made my first attempt at 
gunstocking. I always found a way, but often 
by sad experience. 

I like guns and tools, and have a good 
supply of each. And I like to take care of 
them, so that when I want to use them they 
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It is fitted with a Lyman No. 34 receiver 
sight and a gold bead front. Weight about 7 
pounds. 

Fig. 2 is a Krag rifle restocked and the 
barrel cut off to 24 inches. The sights are 
Lyman No. “1A peep mounted on bolt-head 
and a gold bead front sight. Weight about 
8 pounds. 

Fig. 3 is a Russian Nagant, restocked and 
barrel cut off to 24 inches. The sights are 
Lyman No. 1A peep mounted on bolt-head and 
a gold bead front sight. Weight about 8 
pounds. 

I don’t expect that this ramble will be es- 
pecially interesting to those who are able to 
buy the best in the rifle line and have the 
best gunsmiths remodel them; but perhaps 
it will help those who, like myself, are glad 
to get a cheap rifle (if it is a good one), and 
at a very small additional cost turn out a 
really fine gun. I have owned quite a few 





Fig. 


are ready to do their part. As I said at the 
beginning of this article, all that I ever re- 
modeled were of the “has-been” class, be- 
cause I don’t feel like putting $35 or more 
into any one rifle. I get far more satisfac- 
tion from a few Krags and Russians to fix 
over in different ways than I could from any 
one rifle that I might buy. I have the light 
and the heavy weight, the long and the short 
barrel, the repeater and the single shot, all 
using the same bullets; and with very little 
change one set of loading tools does for all. 
Fig. 1 shows a Krag carbine with the 
magazine loading gate removed, and restocked, 
leaving the wood unbroken on the right side. 





My First Elephant 


(Continued from Page 10) 

lage then had a feast. The tusks were about 
five feet long. The law required that the Gov- 
ernment should receive one of them. I turned 
them over to Monsieur Hormez, so that he 
might keep one for the Commissaire de Dis- 
trict, and keep the other; but he insisted on 
my taking the second, and I still have it, or 
rather it is in my sister-in-law’s home, where 
I put it while I was in South America. 

In subsequent explorations (I made four ex- 
Peditions to Africa) I had many sorts of guns 
—Krag, Winchester, Mauser, Albini, Express, 
Savage, and others—but that Martini-Henry, 
whose ejector balked at the critical moment 
so that I got another shot at close range, was 
not discarded until I learned to hit a hippo 


behind the ear at several hundred yards with 
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rifles, and $8 has been the highest price paid. 
I have five rifles now, and the highest price 
paid for any of these was $3.34. This, with 
the cost of bolt peepsight, gold bead front 
sight and walnut for restocking made the 
total cost of this rifle around $10. This 
rifle is shown in Fig. 3. The work on the 
stock was a pleasure to me, so I do not place 
a money value upon that. 

This is my first, and perhaps will be my 
last attempt at offering suggestions to others 
on the gun question; but I sincerely hope that 
it will help some of the fellows to enjoy the 
game of amateur gunsmithing as much as I 
have. 


a metal-jacketed bullet. 

Those were the days! It is not becoming in 
an old-timer who was privileged to range the 
wilderness ahead of the mob to poke fun at 
these days of de luxe shooting parties, with 
regiments of beaters, autos, airplanes, ma- 
chine-guns, and all that, so I refrain. But 1 
sometimes think of those 500-mile marches 
under a Fahrenheit of 100 degrees, eating 
roasted peanuts and palm-oil, never seeing a 
white man for months, and hearing of the 
Spanish-American War only after it was all 
over; and I sigh for the days that will not 
come again. Nevertheless, there is still plenty 
of honest-to-goodness trail-blazing for any 
Daniel Boone who thinks his Kentucky has 
become too tame, if he only knows where to 
look for it. I once found as much big game 
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shooting within sound of the blasting on the 
Panama Canal as I found in many places in 
Africa; but that is another story. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that the only 
really effective method of big-game conserva- 
tion is to have large game preserves, selected 
with well-defined geographic and topographic 
boundaries. I took part in the movement for 
conserving the big game in Africa, but I do 
not think that licenses, regulations, open and 
closed seasons or any other devices are to be 
compared in effectiveness to the maintenance 
of preserves rigidly policed and kept inviolate. 
No exceptions ought to be allowed. From 
these centers there will always be enough game 
straying out to give the hunters excitement, 
and the game will not then go the way of the 
bison and the passenger-pigeon. If this is not 
done, then another generation will witness al- 
most a gameless world. If it be done, the 
sport of kings will last as long as the sports- 
men. 





Expert Fancy Shootin3, 
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more or less awkward with the left hand. In 
shooting at the trap, using both eyes, I fre- 
quently cross fire or find myself trying to 
align the gun up with my left eye while shoot- 
ing from the right shoulder. 

Flinching is perhaps the most harmful habit 
we have to contend with, and for which there 
is no cure, as far as I know, although some 
have been helped. 

Like any other ambitious chap, when I 
started with the Peters Cartridge Co. in 1904 
I had a desire to outdo any of my predeces- 
sors in the field of expert fancy shooting. No 
one had ever attempted, so far as I could 
learn, to give an exhibition with rifle, revolver 
and shotgun. Captain Bartlett, who was re- 
sponsible for my securing this job, did some 
very good rifle and shotgun work, but told 
me that revolver shooting would not go over 
since it was not spectacular. I thought dif- 
ferently, and started right in to perfect a few 
stunts that I thought would please the crowd. 
Working out a lot of mirror stunts and a 
double stunt, that of hitting two stationary 
targets simultaneously, together with a few 
aerial stunts, I built up a program that went 
over big. 

For hours I worked to perfect some dif- 
ficult stunt, such as hitting two small marbles 
thrown into the air at the same time, only to 
discover that unless it was accomplished the 
first time the crowd did not think much of 
it. You must burst something with every 
shot in order to please. Oranges, a can of 
tomatoes, or a brickbat will go over big. It 
wasn’t long before I discovered that one had 
to be as much a showman as a shooter, or 
perhaps a little more of the former. In the 
slang of the showman, “You have to sell your 
stuff and yourself to the crowd.” 

By chance I started out to shoot figures 
on cardboard, and then tried profiles of vari- 
ous characters; and after much practice I 
was able to outline them with bullets almost 
as well as I could with a pencil. The hardest 
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part of the job is to get your proportions 
right without marks to follow. 

Ejecting and hitting a .22 cartridge is a 
neat and difficult stunt, but I never remember 
of getting a hand on it in my life. Shooting 
through the hole of a '%-inch iron washer 
which is pasted over with paper goes over all 
right with the crowd. 

Saving the shotgun until the last, owing to 
the spectacular work one can do with it and 
which would otherwise unnerve you for .the 
revolver work, is the proper thing to do. You 
can get a how! out of a crowd by tossing up 
a gallon can and hitting it six times, which is 
not a difficult stunt. 

Hitting six clay targets thrown into the air 
by yourself requires some real fireworks and 
only about 2% seconds. I have always used 
an ordinary pump-gun for this, believing that 
an automatic detracts, as the crowd thinks 
that it is easy, with a gun you do not have to 
operate, to accomplish anything in. the rapid- 
fire line. 

I used to walk the slack wire and do some 
stunts from it, but discovered that the crowd 
was looking only at the thing I was shooting 
at, and a miss was a miss with them so I cut 
this out. You can stand on your ear or head, 
but it’s all the same to the crowd; they watch 
only what you shoot at. 

Stationary shooting with either rifle or re- 
volver, unless done in some difficult position 
or with a mirror, is of no use, for the crowd 
does not know what is possible in this line 
and some one always has an “uncle” that can 
beat anything you can do. Their uncle does 
not do the other stuff; consequently you are 
alone. 

Along in 1907 I decided I would try for 
some long runs at aerial targets, using a .22- 
caliber rifle. I first hit 994 out of 1,000 frozen 
apples thrown into the air. Then I got the 
bug for shooting against time. Coming back 
to long runs I worked for months to get a man 
who could throw targets accurately, having 
discovered this was as important for a long 
run as the shooting. In November I hit 
5,152 wooden blocks, without a miss, at a 20- 
foot raise. Later I tried it again; and after 
shooting about four hours each day for four 
days was forced to discontinue my work on 
account of a snowstorm. I had hit 13,066 
wooden balls 2%4 inches without a miss at 
the end of the fourth day. It was my inten- 
tion to shoot for ten days to see just how 
many I could hit. In this test I used a Win- 
chester Model 90 .22-caliber rifle equipped 
with Lyman No. 1 and No. 3 sights with 
Y-inch aperture in rear. I used Peters .22 
short Semi-smokeless cartridges; and aside 
from blowing my breath through the bore 
occasionally did not clean the rifle through- 
out the test, and left it with the judges each 
night. 


The hardest part of a job of this kind. 


is lifting the rifle for each shot and looking 
upward. The nervous strain of making a 
run of this kind without missing is also tre- 
mendous. 

As far as I know I am the only professional 
using peepsights for aerial shooting. I find 
that by reaming the rear aperture out to % 


inch the eye with a little practice centers 
it without difficulty, and you have only the 
front sight and the object you desire to hit 
to look for, while with an open sight you 
take more or less of the bead in trying to 
align all three. One does not experience the 
eye strain with peepsights that he does with 
open sights, where he must not only line 
them up but must measure the amount of 
front sight necessary, which is difficult in 
different lights. I also find the peepsight the 
fastest sight in existence. 








.30 Caliber U. S. Rifle 
(Continued from Page 16) 


for longer ranges, carries an aperture adjusta- 
ble for even hundreds of yards only; that is, 
it can not be adjusted, say, between 500 and 
600 yards, but only at the 500- and the 600- 
yard marks. There is no windgauge. Both 
front and rear sights are protected from injury 
by side guards. 

The Model 1917 rifle is a thoroughly relia- 
ble, safe, accurate, and durable military rifle. 
But, due to the rather crude adjustments on 
the sights, and to a type of rifling not con- 
ducive to the very highest degree of accuracy 
with the Model 1906 ammunition, riflemen 
using this rifle are usually slightly handicapped 
when pitted against those using the Model 
1903 rifle. 


THE Mopet 1922 Pistot-Griep Stock 


Members of the N. R. A. may desire to 
equip service or National Match type rifles 
with the Model 1922 pistol-grip stock. This 
can be done by the purchaser or his gunsmith, 
but in this connection it must be remembered 
that the service and National Match type rifles 
have the rear-sight fixed base attached to the 
barrel, and that the barrels on these rifles are 
slightly smaller in diameter than the barrels 
on the sporting type rifle and on the .22 cali- 
ber Springfield rifle. Thus the particular type 
stock must be ordered which will fit the par- 
ticular type barrel. The following types of 
Model 1922 pistol-grip stocks are listed in the 
price list: 

“Pistol-grip stock, Model 1922 Sporting 
type for cal. .30, Model 1903 rifle, with or 
without rear sight base.” Price, $5. This 
stock will fit only the service rifle and the 
National Match rifle, the barrel groove in it 
being too small for the sporting type rifle and 
the .22-caliber rifle. If one wishes to leave 
the rear-sight base and the standard military 
rear sight on his rifle, he should order the 
stock “for barrel with rear-sight base.” If, 
on the other hand, he desires to remove the 
rear-sight base from the barrel and polish and 
blue the barrel from receiver to muzzle, mak- 
ing it more nearly like a sporting-type rifle, 
then he should order the stock “for barrel 
without rear-sight base.” With either stock 
he should also order a “Butt-plate, Model 
1922, with screws, price $1,” a “Swivel, butt, 
assembly, price 26 cents,” and a “Special band 
and swivel for use with sporting type pistol- 
grip stock for the caliber .30, Model 1903 
rifle, price $2.06.” 
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“Stock, pistol-grip, Model 1922, Sporting 
type for sporting-type barrel, with pr without 
cut for Lyman sight, price $5.” This stock is 
for the sporting-type rifle and the .22-caliber 
rifle, which have barrels slightly larger in 
diameter than the service or National Match 
rifles. Specify whether the stock is desired 
with or without cut for the Lyman sight. With 
this stock one should order a butt-plate and 
butt-swivel as above, and a “Special band and 
swivel for use with sporting-type pistol-grip 
stock for either the .22-caliber Springfield or 
the .30-caliber sporting-type rifle, price 82 
cents.” 

- “Stock, pistol-grip, Model 1922, with milj- 
tary-type forearm, for service rifle, caliber .30 
barrel, price $5.” This is a pistol-grip stock 
with the long, regular military forearm, and 
with the military butt-stock, very similar in 
type to the stock on the service and National 
Match rifles except that it has a pistol-grip 
like the sporting stocks. It is suitable only 
for the service and National Match rifles. The 
purchaser can simply take off the service 
stock and replace it with this stock, changing 
the lower band, butt-swivel, and butt-plate to 
the new stock and use the old hand-guard. 

All of the above stocks are made by ma- 
chinery in large quantities at Springfield 
Armory, and no alterations or modifications 
can be made in them at Springfield Armory, 
except as above. These stocks, however. tend 
rather to the heavy type, and private gun- 
smiths find that they can be modified to a 
considerable degree in dimensions and style 
to suit individual requirements. The wood 
used is the best grade of black American wal- 
nut. These stocks will fit only the rifles as 
described above. They can not possibly be 
altered or changed to fit the Model 1917 or 
Krag rifles, the Government not making any 
special stocks to fit these two rifles. 


Gun-SLINGS 


It is advisable that the N. R. A. member 
ordering any of the above rifles, order also a 
“Gun-sling, Model 1907, leather, price, $1.31.” 
This is the best gun-sling for the purpose, and 
it fits the above rifles and their sling swivels 
perfectly. 


A Correction 


In Mr. Wm. E. Browning’s article on 
he .30-06 Woodchuck Load, which 
appeared in the June number of this 
magazine, Mr. Browning stated that 
he had purchased 80-grain .32-20 bul- 
lets from Belding & Mull for $7.50 per 
thousand. Since Mr. Browning’s ar- 
ticle was written the price of these 
bullets has advanced, Belding & Mull 
stating that they now sell for $9 per 
thousand. 
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Roosevelt Club Honors John Wallace Gillies 
With Memorial Match 





Gillies Memorial Trophy 


SUNDAY, June 5, was Poughkeepsie Day at 

the Roosevelt Rifle Club annual shoot. 
Commencing this year and henceforth this 
match will be known as the John Wallace 
Gillies: Memorial Match in memory of the 
late founder of the club. During his varied 
career John Wallace Gillies spent a number 
of years as a cow-puncher on an Arizona 
ranch, so the handsome Gorham bronze 
“Broncho Buster” statue was selected as a 





CONNECTICUT ORGANIZES STATE 
RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
T AN enthusiastic meeting, attended by 
over eighty members of the various 
N. R. A. clubs in the State, and held at 
the Remington Arms Club, Bridgeport, Satur- 
day, April 23, a Connecticut State Rifle Asso- 
ciation was formed. The first meeting in this 
direction was held at Meriden, February 12, 
1927, when, in response to invitations issued 
by the Silver City Gun Club, delegates from 
several clubs met and discussed the possibil- 


trophy, which will be held for one year by the 
winner. 

This honor was won by George Sheldon, of 
the Roosevelt Rifle Club, residing in Pough- 
keepsie. In addition, he received a hand- 
some bronze plaque, a replica of the trophy, 
to be kept permanently. 

A similar plaque was awarded for first place 
with telescopic sights over the Dewar course, 
but the statue can be won only with iron 
sights. Another Poughkeepsie representative, 
Mr. M. B. Stevens, of the Poughkeepsie 
Rifle Club, won the telescope match, although 
he has been shooting small bore for less than 
one year. 

Sheldon’s score of 393 over the Dewar 
course does not look very good to the old 
hard-boiled International men, but under the 
tricky wind conditions during the match it 
was a remarkably good performance. 

So deceitful were the fish-taling puffs, that 
only one possible was scored the entire day, 
this being made by Edward Smelter at 50 
yards. 

The scores are as follows: 


Tron-Sight, Match—Dewar Course 
For John Wallace Gillies Memorial Trophy 


1. George Sheldon, R. R. C........---20--> 393 
2. Edward Smelter, B. B. C.........ceccees 391 
3. Edward Hellington, R. R. C............. 388 
4. J. ME. Wilbore, RB. B..0... 0 ccccccccccese 384 
5. Joseph Rivers, BR. R. C......0--eeeeeee 383 
6. C. Fred Johnston, R. BR. O..........--.- 383 
7. Gustave Schwiezer, Swiss R. OC.......... 379 
8. Charles St. John, R. R. C........------s 379 
9. George Bergman, R. R. C.........0-+05 378 
10. Wm. B. Lomas, Outers R. ©..........-- 376 
Telescope Match 
1. M. B. Stevens, Poughkeepsie R. C....... 389 
2. F. W. Osgood, Pleasantville R. C......... 387 
S. Walter Moeleep, BB. TR. Gu. cc cccescccvses 386 


Second place in each match received a 
silver medal, and third place a bronze medal. 

The total value of the prizes awarded ap- 
proximated $500. 








ity of forming a State association. At this 
meeting a committee was formed, with A. B. 
Gully, of Bridgeport, as chairman, with the 
intention of getting in personal touch with 
every N. R. A. club in the State. With this 
census completed, the meeting at Bridgeport 
was held, the State Association formed, and 
the following officers elected: President, E. 
Naramore, of Bridgeport; First Vice Presi- 
dent, Col. R. L. Gadd, of Hartford; Second 
Vice President, C. E. Lyman, of Middlefield; 
Seeretary-Treasurer, A. B. Gully, of Bridge- 
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port. A constitution was adopted, similar to 
the one of the Washington State Rifle Asso- 
ciation, and arrangements started for the hold- 
ing of State rifle matches this summer on the 
State range at East Haven, probably late in 
July. Those present were the guests of the 
Remington Arms Club and were given the 
free use of ten pool and billiard tables, four 
bowling-alleys, the use of rifles equipped with 
telescope-sights and Kleanbore ammunition. 
Many prizes were awarded for the best scores 
and an excellent buffet lunch served. Mr. 
A. B. Gully has done a great amount of work 
in connection with this association and de- 
serves great credit for it. The officers chosen 
are live wires and will undoubtedly make a 
success of the new organization. 
E. E. Cooke, 
Secretary, Silver City Gun Club. 


* * * 


1927 ANNUAL TOURNAMENT OF 
CENTRAL SHARP SHOOTERS UNION 
TO BE HELD AT DAVENPORT, IOWA 


OURNAMENT will begin Saturday morn- 

ing, September 3, at 9 a. m.; and will con- 
tinue, with one hour intermission for lunch, 
until 6 o'clock. 

Resumption of shooting on Sunday and close 
of Tournament on Monday (which is Labor 
Day), with same hours as on Saturday. 

The following day, Tuesday, it is proposed 
to hold Championship Match of 100 shots 
and Honor Match of 3 shots, as has been 
custom in past years. 

There will be 14 targets installed, of which 
3, the Honor, Center and Medal targets, will 
be available to members of Central Sharp- 
shooters’ Union. 

In order to make this tounament a truly 
National one in character, the management has 
decided to allow marksmen, who are not mem- 
bers of any club belonging to the Central 
Sharpshooters’ Union, to become affiliated by 
the payment of $5 as individual members. 

The Honor Target, on which each member 
has but 3 shots, is the regular “German Ring” 
target, with the 34-inch rings, the center 
counting 25. 

The Center Target is a 12-inch black with 
9-inch carton; shooter must fire his 3 shots 
consecutively, as target will be held in re- 
serve until the 3 shots have been fired; best 
shot of the three will be measured by a ma- 
chine measuring in 1-100th inches. A shooter 
can win but one of the prizes. 

The Medal Target is the same as the Honor, 
excepting that a shooter has 10 shots on this 
target. 

A shooting card comprising above three 
targets will cost $10. 

Following targets are open to all shooters 
and are re-entry targets: 

The Davenport Target 

Man Target. 

Tickets of three shots, $1. 

The People’s Target -is the same as the 
Honor Target, and card of 3 shots will cost $1. 

The Practice Target is provided to give a 
shooter practice and for sight adjustments. 
Tickets of 20 shots will be sold for $1. 

Above is list of various targets for this 
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tournament, all shooting to be offhand and at 
range of 200 yards. Any rifle allowed, no 
matter how equipped, excepting that due to 
surrounding neighborhood, no rifles can be per- 
mitted of over 1,300 feet velocity. 

Range is well sheltered against wind, so that 
.22-caliber rifles can be used very effectively, 
and we hope to see many riflemen present who 
have no other target rifle than their .22 
caliber. 

At the time of making up the program, one 
very enthusiastic member of the union, Mr. 
T. M. Barcur, of St. Louis, Mo., kindly sent 
us a check for $200, requesting that this 
money be used so the prizes on 3 of the 
targets shall consist of $100 each for the first 
prizes. The Honor, People’s and Man targets 
have, therefore, as first prizes, this $100, as 
desired by Mr. Barcur. 

Prize totals on the different targets are: 
Honor Target, 3 shots, possible 75, $1,000; 
Center Target, 3 shots, $250; Medal Target, 
10 shots, possible 250, $250. 

Entrance fee for combined 3 targets, $10. 
With many other contributions promised, there 
will be prizes enough on the Honor Target 
so that every shooter on this target will be 
a prize winner. 

Davenport Target, cards of 1 shot, 50 cents, 
$435; Man Target, $735; People’s Target, 
$735. A shooter can win but one premium 
on each target. 

Mr. T. M. Barcur, of St. Louis, Mo., eight 
years ago, deposited $100 in a Highland (IIl.) 
bank to be awarded, with accrued interest, to 
the marksman who either makes two perfect 
scores of 75 points on the People’s Target or 
who wins the first prize in three tournaments 
on this target. 

Chris. Jansen donates the sum of $25 for 
the highest total on the Davenport, Man and 
People’s Targets, and in case of ties on the 
total score, the money is to be divided equally 
among the tied. 

Team Shoot of clubs belonging to Union will 
be arranged on ground with conditions agree- 
able to team shooters. 

The 200-yard Range of the Davenport 
Shooting Association is situated in Forest Park 
in the western end of the city and is reached 
from the heart of the city in 15 minutes either 
by street car, automobile or taxi. Visitors on 
arriving in the city can engage taxies and get 
to the park direct from the depots. 

The following hotels are recommended: 
Black Hawk, Davenport, Dempsey and St. 
James. 

CONDENSED SHOOTING RULES OF THIS 
TOURNAMENT 


1. All shooting must be done standing with 
no part of body leaning against any firm 
support. 

2. Any rifle may be used, provided its am- 
munition has a velocity less than 1,300 feet 
per second. 

3. It shall be illegal for any shooter to fire 
a shot under the name of some other shooter. 

4. Score-cards must be in hands of scorer 
before shooter fires his shot; and he must be 
sure his shot is correctly entered, for after 
he leaves stand no change in record will be 
entertained. 
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5. No shooter must be disturbed while in 
act of aiming; and when his shot has been 
entered correctly he must leave stand 
promptly to make way for next man. 

6. If a shooter doubts correctness of his 
shot he may have same examined by a com- 
mittee of three of the contestants upon de- 
positing $1, which is forfeited if the marker 
has signalled shot correctly. 

7. If a rifle should go off accidentally before 
being lifted from shooting stand, shooter is 
entitled to another shot; also if his rifle should 
misfire. 

8. In case of ties, the last shot of score 
shall decide rank unless otherwise specified. 

9. Where a bullet has plainly cut a ring on 
target it shall count as if entire bullet had 
struck further into the space without cutting 
next higher ring. 

LADIES TAKE NOTICE 

For the third time Mr. Barcur has shown 
his unbounded liberality, for he offers to 
double every one of the first five prizes on 
all targets, if won by any lady shooter. 

xs = & 
THE “Y” AND RIFLERY 

By E. M. Farris, Portsmouth, Ohio 
WHEN you and I were kids it was camera 

clubs, bicycle clubs, nature-study clubs, 
hiking clubs or some club built around 
a current fad that the Y. M. C. A.’s would 
be featuring. Some of them have survived— 
notably the nature-study clubs and such other 
similar organizations that were of lasting 
benefit and interest. It is the experience of 
secretaries that new ideas must always be 
brought into the association program. Of late 
the radio and the airplane have had their dev- 
otees—and rightly so. Every boy should 
be posted on the latest mechanical marvel, 
but the old tried and true sports will always 
form the backbone of the “Y” recreational 
program. 

Speaking of old ones, we want to place 
rifle-shooting before the brethren. If sec- 
retaries bet, or wagered, we’d stack our last 
summer’s bought-at-a-sale straw hat that we 
could “sell” the whole brotherhood if we could 
give a half-hour demonstration with a group 
of picked-at-random kids. Yes; we mean it. 
Given two girls and the same number of boys, 
of 14 to 17 years, youngsters that knew noth- 
ing about riflery, and we would show you 
progress that is progress. They would dem- 
onstrate the oft-repeated and proven claim 
that the American boy (and girl, too) is 
born with shooting “sense,” or “ability,” if 
you prefer that term. 

Over my desk hangs photographs of some 
young ladies that won first, second and third 
places in an effort to establish a “consecutive 
bull’s-eye record” on the Junior 50-foot range 
just a year ago. As we recall that red-letter 
day our chest takes on the quality of high- 


" grade elastic, for those girls went along until 


our scope eye was weary, but our heart glad. 
Annabelle broke her own former world-high 
run for girls (297) by getting 537; Winifred, 
“Wee Winnie,” kept right on until 631 were 
set opposite her name, and Helen, ah, boys! 
hear this: Helen got an unfinished run of 700 
safe and sound hits on the bull’s-eye. This 
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only whetted her appetite for a longer run 
and she returned in a few days to add 200 to 
this, for a 900 count. 

Again, Cliff Pool was a Junior a year ago: 
he made a run of 1,785 bull’s-eyes on the “Y” 
range to take from Sam Moore the Junior 
high run record for boys. True, Cliff re. 
linquished this title within a few weeks when 
Sam put over an unfinished run of 3,000, 
Just a mere 3,000! Sam holds it yet. Cliff 
is now with us as a senior rifleman and never 
fails in any “Y” contest to place near the 
top in any company. 

Other testimony might be introduced. The 
Kansas State “Y” camp makes riflery a major 
activity. Several of the Chicago branches 
use it; Ashland, Ohio, is another that has 
made it a boy-winning sport. The N. R. A, 
J. R. C. director might strengthen our case 
if his list of “Y” camps and local units were 
called for—just ask him for it. 

As a senior activity this rifle game is a 
winner. Clerks, workingmen, railroad section 
workers, mechanics, lawyers, opticians, physi- 
cians, musicians, tradesmen, teachers and 
chemists are among our shooting friends. The 
appeal of this form of recreation is as uni- 
versal as is fishing. Neither youth nor age 
is a deterrent; rich and poor can enjoy it 
equally; make it ‘‘coed” and the ladies are 
not under any handicap. Equipment need 
not be elaborate, though it should be ade- 
quate. Expense is less than in any of the 
popular sports, as golf, fishing, motoring, 
tennis. "You do not need to buy a “suit” for 
riflery; you need a standard target arm anda 
box of cartridges; then you can call yourself 
equipped for two or three hours of the realest 
of real sport. A little 50-foot indoor range 
will afford more sport in a given time than 
anything else we have ever tried, and we've 
tried quite a few. The modern shooting 
schedule calls not alone for “offhand,” but 
prone, sitting and kneeling as well. Truly, it 
is steadying, is health building, is recreational 
and it is clean. And it is a sport that is 
still improving. Our arms and ammunition 
are good, but they are being improved by 
leaps and bounds. No records stand for long. 
One wonders when, if ever, we will have 
broken the last one and set those that will 
not ever be broken. 

Then this as a final word: We approve all 
the popular sports that the “Y” promotes s0 
well, but this rifle game is one which takes 
all that the others require—except, possibly, 
physical endurance—and adds the great qual- 
ity of control. Dissipate, lose your temper, 
forget that you are a gentleman with gentle- 
men, cheat or even crab. Do any of these 
things and you do not shoot a good score. 
That makes for clean sport if anything does; 
no one will gainsay us on that. Try it and 
see. 

Dangerous? 
no such element in shooting the small-bore 
rifle. Not unless it is deliberately put there. 
The writer carries more scars from track work 
than he does from all the years he has enjoyed 
the rifle. 

So, secretarial brethren, we repeat the 
recommendation—try it and see. 





Statistics will show there is 
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BRITISH RAILWAYMEN ACCEPT 
“LITTLE DEWAR” CHALLENGE 


A CHALLENGE from the American Rail- 
++ waymen to shoot a match similar to the 
famous Dewar was unanimously accepted by 
the British Railwaymen at the annual meet- 
ing of the London and Northeastern Railway 
League of Riflemen, which convened at the 
Royal Station Hotel in York on the evening 
of May 4. The challenge proposed by riflemen 
of America in the employ of railways, and re- 
ferred to the Secretary of the National Rifle 
Association by E. M. Farris, head of the rail- 
way shooting fraternity in the United States, 
was formally transmitted to the Railwaymen 
of Britain through the Society of Miniature 
Rifle Clubs in that country. 


In accepting the challenge plans were im- 
mediately started in the direction of selecting 
a team from the four Bisley clubs, each of 
which clubs has experienced a most success- 
ful gallery season. It was pointed out that for 
the first year at least teams would consist of 
ten shooting members. This decision in- 
cidentally makes the railway match differ 
from the regular Dewar only in that one 
feature, as the course of fire, conditions, etc.; 
otherwise it will be the same as the conditions 
under which the celebrated Dewar is fired. 


Viscount Grey, chairman of the North- 
eastern Area of the L..N. E. R. and who pre- 
sided at the meeting in York, in addressing 
the assembly, congratulated the League on its 
recent victory in the inter-railway competi- 
tion, calling attention to the fact that the 
winning team had traveled all night prior to 
shooting the following day. In commenting 
on the proposed match with United States 
Railwaymen, Lord Grey expressed his belief 
that the “Little Dewar” competition would 
give added stimulus to all organizations con- 
cerned. The Viscount suggested, however, 
that he would be pleased to see the Railway 
Match a triple one, including the shooters 
connected with the great railways of Canada. 

Mr. Farris is right on the job and will se- 
lect a team that will give a good account of 
themselves in upholding the traditions of the 
United States riflemen competing against our 
friends across the sea. 


x* * * 


STATE RIFLE AND PISTOL MATCH 


‘THROUGH the courtesy of Col. Raymond 

Sheldon, camp commander, a rifle and 
pistol match, open to teams from the Regular 
Army, National Guard, Naval Reserve Force, 
Organized Reserves, R. O. T. C., C. M. T. C., 
and Civilian Clubs, will be held at Camp 
Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., Sunday, July 24, 
1927. 


Tentage will be provided and competitors 
are urged to arrive on Friday or early Satur- 
day, thus availing themselves of the opportu- 
nity to become better acquainted with the C. 
M. T. C. 

A competitors’ mess will be established. 

Teams will provide their own ammunition. 

A small team entrance fee will be charged 
to cover expense of pit detail. 





Range officers and scorers will be selected 
from the competitors. 
The 1927 National Match rules will apply. 


GENERAL CHARLES W. HARRAH TROPHY MATCH 


Open to teams of five firers from the follow- 

ing: 

a. Any regiment or smaller unit of the 
organizations listed in paragraph one. 

b. A military unit or civilian club may en- 
ter more than one team. 

c. Time—8 a. m., Sunday, July 24, 1927. 

d. Arm—Colt’s, Automatic pistol or re- 
volver, caliber .45 having not less than 
four pounds’ trigger pull. 

e. Course of fire— 

First stage, Slow fire, 50 yards, Standard 
American 50-yard target; 2 scores (5 
shots each); 1 minute per shot. 

Second stage, Timed fire, 25 yards stand- 
ard American 50-yard target; 2 scores 
(5 shots each); 20 seconds per score. 

Third stage, Rapid fire, 25 yards, stand- 
ard American 50-yard target; 2 scores 
(5 shots each); 10 seconds per score. 

f. Prizes—The General Charles W. Harrah 

Pistol Team trophy to the winning team, 

and medals to members of first and 

second teams. 


RIFLE CHAMPIONSHIP TEAM MATCH 


Open to teams of 4 firers from the following: 

a. Any regiment or smaller unit of the or- 
ganizations listed in paragraph one. 

b. A military unit or civilian club may 
enter more than one team. 

c. Time—immediately following pistol team 
match. 

d. Arm—United States rifle, caliber .30. 

e. Course of fire— 

First stage—Slow fire, 200 yards, target 
A. Ten shots, standing; time limit, 1 
minute per shot. No sighting shots. 
The gun-sling will not be used and wiil 
be adjusted to what is known as parade 
position. The forward hand shall be 
extended so that the arm will be en- 
tirely free from touching or resting 
against the body. 

Second stage—Rapid fire, 200 yards, 
target A. Ten shots, kneeling or sit- 
ting, from standing. Time limit, 1 
minute. Battle sight or leaf sight may 
be used. 

Third stage—Rapid fire, 300 yards, target 
A. Ten shots, prone from standing. 
Time limit, 1 minute, 10 seconds. 
Battle or leaf sights may be used. 

Fourth stage—Slow fire, 600 yards, target 
B. Ten shots, prone. No sighting 
shots. No artificial rest. 

f. Prizes—A trophy to the winning team 
and medals to members of the first and 
second teams. 

Prizes will be awarded for individual scores 
as follows: 

a. First, second, third, high aggregate pistol 
scores. 

b. High slow-fire pistol score. 

c. High time-fire pistol score. 

. High rapid-fire pistol score. 
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e. First, second, third, high aggregate rifle 
scores. 

. High slow-fire rifle score. 

g. High rapid-fire rifle score. 

h. First, second, third, high aggregate rifle 
and pistol scores. 

i. No competitor can win more than one 
individual first prize. 

All organizations entering teams must ad- 


Coal 


vise the Executive Officer not later than July 
15, in order that final arrangements can be 
made with the Camp Commander. 
Final instructions will be issued on July 18, 
1927. 
Payson D. Foster, 
Secretary, Executive Officer of Match. 


e¢ & & 


TARGET PRACTICE CHEAPER 


HERE appeared in the June 1 morning 

edition of a Pittsburgh newspaper an ac- 
count of the shooting of a vicious dog by a 
police captain and a patrolman. It is stated 
that several shots were fired at the dog, when 
the animal dodged between the captain’s legs. 
The patrolman fired again, the bullet hitting 
the captain in the knee, causing a compound 
fracture. The captain was in the hospital 
166 days; and the total expense to him for 
hospital, nurse’s and doctors’ bills, amounted 
to the sum $2,041.50. Quite possibly the city 
has arranged to bear this expense. 

This was, of course, a serious occurrence; 
but had the enemy been an armed bandit 
instead of a mad dog, how much more serious 
it might have been. The cost of target prac- 
tice for a police force may be regarded as an 
unnecessary expense by a certain long-familiar 
type of city official, But in view of the 
above experience it would appear that it is 
more expensive to attempt to do without it. 


KEEPING THE POOR SHOTS 
INTERESTED 

HE following letter from Mr. E. W. Zoeck- 

ler, Secretary of the Wheeling (West Vir- 
ginia) Rifle Club, outlines the plan which is 
followed in that club to keep the poor shots 
and average shots coming out. Every club 
secretary is only too well acquainted with the 
problem that is presented by his small group 
of star shots who so consistently win every- 
thing that the average shots and poor shots, 
who really represent the largest financial re- 
turn to the club, soon lose interest. 


National Rifle Association, Washington, D. C.: 


Your letter of May 26 has been received, 
and in answer I will tell how we arranged 
our handicaps for the ten weeks’ shoot we 
held at our indoor range. 

We held the first shoot on February 8, and 
shot once each week for ten weeks. As some 


of our members are much better shots than 
others, we wished to give all an equal chance 
and arranged the handicaps as follows: 

For the first shoot each shooter was allowed 
to select his own handicap. Thus if he thought 
he could make 80 he took a handicap of 20. 
He then fired his ten shots, and if he made 
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85 and added his handicap of 20, which made 
105, he subtracted the amount over the pos- 
sible from the possible, which would give him 
a score of 95. For the following weeks’ 
shoot his handicap was taken from his actual 
score, which was 85, thus making his handicap 
15 for the next- week’s shoot. In this way the 
poor shooter had an equal chance with the 
good shooter, for if he shot his average score 
his handicap would put him up near the pos- 
sible. Ail ties were shot off the same night. 
All shooting was at 75 feet, offhand, with 
any .22-caliber rifle and any sight except 
telescope. 

In shooting, five shooters stood at the fir- 
ing-line and each fired two shots on the first 
bull, and another member, not shooting, would 
then step up and turn all five targets. For 
each succeeding bull this was repeated until 
each shooter had fired 10 shots. Shooters 
were not allowed to spot their shots with a 
telescope or view their target until’ they were 
through firing. 

Fourteen members took part in this shoot, 
some shooting the full ten weeks, while others 
were unable to attend each week; but all had 
an equal chance to at least get their name on 
the cup, as the name of each week’s winner 
was engraved on the back of the trophy. 

Four members each won the cup once, and 
three won it twice. At the last night’s shoot 
these three members had to shoot off the tie, 
and R. D. Birkett was the lucky man, his 
score with handicap being 97. So his name 
was engraved on the front of the cup as the 
winner. 

The cup was donated by two members—Mr. 
D. Phillip and Mr. R. Bowman—and is a very 
nice trophy. It was presented to Mr. Birkett 
the week following the last shoot, and a social 
time was enjoyed the same evening, sand- 
wiches being served. 

We will close our indoor range in a week 
or two for the summer, as we have our out- 
door range open now. On Decoration Day 
eight of us were out and fired our regular 
course of 25 shots. It is our aim to make all 
shooting as near equal as possible, as nothing 
discourages a shooter so much as always being 
at the bottom of the scoring. We shoot five 
shots in each of the following positions at 
200 yards: standing with muzzle rest, offhand 
sitting, kneeling, and prone. This gives each 
shooter a chance in his favorite position and 
keeps the total score closer together. Even 
though a shooter may not be high man he 
sometimes beats the high man in one or two 
positions, and this helps to make him do his 
best in other positions. 

We expect to get our outdoor range in 
better condition this year, and will fix it up 
so that we can shoot at 100 yards. We may 
also arrange it so that we can shoot at 500 
yards, as we have the space for that distance. 
We will get our field telephone set up and 
will then be able to talk to the pitman if 
necessary. 

By shooting every Saturday afternoon and 
holidays we hope to have a good season of 
shooting. 
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THAT SMALL-BORE BOOK 


E HAVE had a little more time to look 
over Crossman’s “Small-Bore Rifle Shoot- 
ing,” just published by the Small Arms Tech- 
nical Publishing Company, and the more we 
see of it the more we want to recommend it 
to rifle club members and individual shooters. 


Aside from the new tables and photographs 
which will appeal principally to the dyed-in- 
the-wool bugs, this book has a happy trick 
of turning up unexpected chapters here and 
there on such practical subjects as “Making 
High Scores,” “The Rifle Team,” “The Rifle 
Club,” etc. The opening paragraph of the 
chapter “Making High Scores” intrigues you 
with the following: 

“The average tyro is obsessed with the 
idea that his first efforts with his little rifle 
should be devoted to hitting that ten-ring or 
the center of the bull’s-eye. This seems 
logical, but it is not true.” 

And further along: 

“Delusions about rifles being sighted be- 
cause they were set the same as last time 
have cost beginners many points.” 

In this chapter we find subheadings on 
“Wind Judgment,” “Light and Sights,” “The 
Eyes and the Man,” etc. 

The chapter on the “Rifle Team” will add 
points to any club aggregation on any firing 
line. It contains such potent advice as: 

“There are types of men who should not 
be allowed on the team, even if the best shots 
in the world. * * * 

“Tt is well for the coach to check the sight 
change each time * * * by glancing over with- 
out disturbing the shooter. * * * He must act 
as the brains of the machine rest beside him, 
and sometimes it is a badly rattled machine 
rest.” 

Club Secretaries will be more anxious than 
ever to have their members read “Small-Bore 
Rifle Shooting” when they learn that there are 
such expressions as this in the chapter on the 
“Rifle Club”: 

“The hopeful organizer of a rifle club must 
fix firmly in his mind that ninety-five per cent 
of his members will not lift a hand to help. 
Most clubs start off with committees galore 
and with work spread around so nicely that 
no man feels it very much. Inside of one 
year the committees have perished of inac- 
tion; eighty per cent of the officers have laid 
down on the job, pleading divers and what 
seemed to them original excuses, but really as 
old and threadbare as those told to the judge 
for breaking traffic laws; and the work is 
settled on the willing if foolish shoulders of 
one or two men, usually the secretary and 
treasurer.” 

An odd thing about this new book is that 


- while it stands out like a lighthouse among 


shooters’ books as the only one which really 
covers the small bore from A to Z, it is at the 
same time crammed full of incidents, an- 
ecdotes and facts which are of interest to the 
seasoned .30-caliber shot and of real value 
to the tyro with the military rifle, as well as 
to the tyro with the .22. 
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_ WILKES-BARRE HAS BIG DAY OF 
SHOOTING 


‘THE Wilkes-Barre Rifle and Pistol Club was 

the host to an unusually well-patronizeg 
all-day shoot on Memorial Day. Shooters 
attended from many neighboring towns ip 
both Pennsylvania and New York, and all the 
matches which were programed furnished rea] 
competition. The local turnout was excep- 
tionally good. 

Preparations for this shoot were made jp 
advance. Large posters advertising the oc. 
casion and explaining how to reach the Wilkes. 
Barre Range having been posted in conspicu. 
ous places in all neighboring communities, and 
greeted with a beautiful day on the 30th, 
everything was “all set” for the shoot. Re. 
freshments were served on the grounds and 


. interest prevailed throughout the day. 


Scores and names of the three high shooters 
in the several matches that were fired follow: 


Tron-Sight Dewar Course Match 


es ME, MIs nid W-9 do de ead o Ci okwas aoe 389 
ae TR OURO. wb inc aele anc waists sadn 386 
en lal nc ae se piean cicene 385 
50-Yard Standing Match—5 Shots for Record 
ee a er ee Sa hiss «6a 47 
es I a AUN lo saci 'o, or 0-ie S bideg4 0 m aaa 47 
es ME MNS S56: o:cvinus sale O50 6a Sas Greve he 46 
100-Yard, Any Sight, Match—20 Shots for Record 
ee ee eee 194 
Sit EE SS 5 G86 5-9 io5 ade ase w OR ba Cee 191 
sc WEN. SRS ica @ © site 6'o. esate Se walos< dna 191 
PIsTOL MATCHES 
25-Yard, Slow Fire, Fixed Sights, a. m. 
en a eer” 91 
i: St Ee SR 0-5o 6s Sic oo Seto ue euse coun 89 
oe Ce, IDS 5.0 evdany ata noes eamesscanl 84 
50-Yard, Slow Fire, Any Pistol, a. m. 
Be EE: Es fa nok rab arenes eaedie cua 90 
ee ree ee re Pee 84 
Pe EE I conan iain 6 4-0 ca o.oere 6 anc eal 75 
25-Yard Slow Fire, Fixed Sights, p. m. 
ee a ears Pee eee 95 
ah ee OU Se eee eee 94 
oe MES) 60's. 0 o's SS e's-0 56 sb 5 0400 cal 9 
50-Yard, Slow Fire, Any Arm, p. m. 
A eee Tr rer ereT 83 
ee Ee ee a Sees 86 
8 ae ee ae eee 84 
25-Yard, Timed Fire, 5 Shots, 20 Seconds 
ee re a ee aE: 84 
ee ee eee ee ee oa 
Fe en eee ee 82 


* * * 


GEORGE WASHINGTON WINS COL- 
LEGE OUTDOOR MATCH 


"THE fifth Annual Intercollegiate Service 

Rifle Match, sanctioned by the N. R. A, 
was fired over the ranges at Camp Meade, 
Md., on Saturday, May 14. A 25-mile wind 
followed by cold and steady showers greeted 
the shooters. George Washington University, 
winner of the Eastern Shoulder-to-Shoulder 
Gallery Championship, in beating out a field | 
of five to win the Service Rifle Match by 4 
comfortable margin of 44 points, added to its 
string of “spoils” the Outdoor College Cham- 
pionship for 1927 and witnessed the closing 
of probably the most successful season of 
rifle-shooting in the history of the University. 
Walter Stokes, one time international ind: 
vidual champion of the world and well know 
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in college shooting circles for his genius as a 
coach, contributed largely to the shooting ex- 
cellence of the George Washington team, and 
consequently figured in its final victory. 

The team representing Syracuse University, 
under the capable leadership and instruction 
of Capt. A. J. Macnab, easily finished second, 
scoring 1,046x 1,200. Syracuse from the start 
was a dangerous contender for winning honors. 
A glance at the scores by stages discloses the 
superiority of the New York team in the off- 
hand stage. It is interesting to note that 
Syracuse s score at the first stage was 13 
points better than the George Washington 
boys could register in the standing position. 
In the rapid-fire stages at both 200 and 300 
yards George Washington picked up enough 
points to enter the long range and last stage 
a slight favorite, but it was at this stage (the 
600-yard slow fire) that they really forged 
ahead to win by 44 points. 

Much praise was given the team from 
North Carolina University by everyone pres- 
ent for the effort put forth by them in attend- 
ing the shoot. No funds being provided by 
the University for transportation of the rifle 
team and having sufficient cash on hand for 
only one fare, one man who brought all the 
rifles was sent up on the train; two members 
of the team risked their fate in the motor 
(and tires) of a motor cycle, while three 
others set out afoot from Chapel Hill to 
“bum” their way along the road. The un- 
usual interest and enthusiasm on the part of 
the North Carolinians as evidenced by their 
attendance certainly should react favorably 
for the team at Carolina when a plea for 
financial assistance is made to the college 
this fall. We admire their spirit and hope 
to have them with us in many future college 
competitions. 

City College of New York furnished addi- 
tional competition ,with two teams. Mr. 
Isaac Lichtenfels, the team captain and also 
a shooting member, was in charge of both 
teams. 

Practically all of the teams present came 
over to Washington after the match to sight- 
see in the National Capital. Captain Macnab 
drove most of the Syracuse team into the 
Capital, but due to limited time merely circled 
the city and headed east, hoping to spend the 
night at York. The Syracuse coach was also 
very kind to crowd his car and bring the 
representative of the N. R. A. back to Wash- 
ington. Two cars of City College shooters 
and several members of the North Carolina 
team on the invitation of the writer quar- 
tered themselves in a down-town hotel and 
after a night of rest and sleep devoted most 
of Sunday motoring over the city. The moral 
of this story is that the men connected with 
the N. R. A. office in Washington are them- 
selves pleased of any outside opportunities 


eee 





George Washington University.............. 1,090 
Ore 1,046 
City College, New York, No. 1......-....-. 942 
University of North Carolina.............. 882 
City College, New York, No. 2........-.+++ 881 


High Individual— : ; 
Parsons, George Washington University... 188 
Schwarting, Syracuse University......... 185 
Reilley, George Washington University... . 184 





to act in the capacity of guides or members 
of a reception committee on occasion of the 
visit to the Capital of teams or individuals 
associated with the N. R. A. 

The selection has been made of those who 
will compete for a place on the Cavalry Rifle 
Team which will shoot in the National 
Matches at Camp Perry, August 21 to Sep- 
tember 18. From this list of 45 competitors, 
who will assembie at Fort Des Moines for 
tryout, 30 will be selected, and these will go 
to Camp Perry about the middle of August, 
under Capt. A. H. Norton, team captain. 
Among the competitors are: First Lieut. Jas. 
H. Phillips, 2d Cavalry, Fort Riley, Kans.; 
2d Lieut. Clyde A. Burcham, 14th Cavalry, 
Fort Sheridan, Ill.; Capt. John Heavey, 2d 
M. G. Sq., Fort Bliss, Tex.; Sgt. Jim Adams, 
12th Cavalry, Fort Ringgold, Tex. 


*x* * * 


ROOSEVELT HOLDS DETROIT CHAM- 
PIONSHIP MATCH 


PONSORED by Capt. J. Lienhard, U. S. 
M. C., a match for the team championship 
of the city of Detroit was held April 29. The 
course of fire was the same as the recent In- 
dividual Championship Match, with the excep- 
tion that anything under .32-caliber was 
barred. Out of a possible team score of 1,500, 
the following were made: 


1. Detroit Police Team No. 1............ 1,106 
2. Highland Park R. and R. Club.......... 1,101 
3. Detroit Police Team No. 2............. 1,012 
4. Detroit Edison Company............... 875 
eo ek ree 839 
6. Detroit Armory Officers................ 808 
Pe eee 713 
8. Westside Revolver Club................ 712 
9. High'and Park R. and R. Club No. 2.... 675 
oe. oe 639 
11. Detroit Police, 12th Precinct.......... 616 
ee & Ge OE eer ee reer ey Core 373 
High individual aggregate, Capt. J. Lienhard. . 241 
High slow fire, Louis Sanderson, police... . 82 
High timed fire, Walter Antosewicz, police... . 82 
High rapid fire, Gray Mitchell, police........ 80 


The winning team was awarded a silver 
cup donated for annual competition by Sim- 
mons & Clark, jewelers, Detroit. Members of 
the first and second teams also received silver 
and bronze medals. In addition there were 
several other prizes. 

The Match created considerable interest and 
was attended by a crowd of about 200 per- 
sons. The Detroit Armory offered beautiful 
facilities, permitting the simultaneous use of 
twelve targets. Under the guidance of Cap- 
tain Lienhard pistol shooting in Detroit is 
coming to the front, and the captain is offered 
the sincere thanks of every lover of the great 
American sport. 


* * * 


A TIP ON FRONT SIGHTS 


THE following is an extract from Bulletin 
No. 3 of the Washington State Rifle Asso- 
ciation, O. D. T. Brandt, acting secretary: 
“We think the following idea is original— 
try it; it works: Many shooters have com- 
plained that the aperture in the Lyman No. 
17% front sight for the Springfield rifle is too 
big for accurate centering on the military A, 
B, and C targets. The upper or hooded part 
of the Lyman No. 17% can be driven out, 
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Insert a 


which leaves a regular sight slot. 
Winchester Globe Sight No. 67A, which will 
take any size post or aperture that suits 


your vision. Extra disks with posts and 
apertures can be purchased from Winchester. 
See page 32, Winchester catalogue, for Globe 
Sight No. 67A. Credit for this dope goes 
to N. M. Austin of the Rainier Club.” 


* * * 


VICTORY AND SCHENECTADY MEET 


ELOW are the scores for four matches 

shot between Victory Rifle Club, of Am- 
sterdam, and Schenectady Rifle and Revolver 
Club, of Schenectady, N. Y. The first and 
third matches were fired in Schenectady, and 
the second and fourth in Amsterdam. These 
matches consisted of 40 shots per man in 
four strings of 10 shots each, prone position, 
25-yard standard 6-bull half-inch target. 

These scores are the result of the best three 
out of five series of matches between these 
two clubs. In the first match the Schenectady 
club shot telescope-sights against Amsterdam 
Club’s iron sights. The next three matches 
were shot with both teams using iron sights, 
Amsterdam winning these three. From the 
scores it can be seen that these matches were 
so close that it was anybody’s match until 
the last man had fired. 

Of the five men who fired in all four 
matches, Jacoby, of Amsterdam, was high 
man, with a grand total of 1,558 out of a 
possible 1,600. Hadin and Kellogg, of Schen- 
ectady, tied for second, with 1,553. Anders, 
Sr., of Amsterdam, finished third with 1,552. 
Mickles, of Amsterdam, finished fourth with 
1,542. 

These two clubs are working now on a 
league comprising six of the near-by rifle 




















clubs for next season’s indoor small-bore 
shooting. 
SCORE 
First Match 
Schenectady Schenectady 
Ni a:6.5'0 0 és 336 aerate 387 
RA 385 rr 391 
OS ae 394 Kellogg ....... 384 
‘ 392 Lindall ........ 383 
Kellogg ....... 389 WE 6330s %a% 387 
NE a bat cw 8 1,946 ee 1,932 
Second Match 
Schenectady Schenectady 
oe ee eae 338 RP 388 
Hadin .. : 386 eee 388 
Lesser ... ‘eel 377 ON eee ° 384 
ae 380 are 390 
WIND. ase 0-6 0% 391 EE” cn cseus 389 
eer 1,922 BEE “bvn tindn 1,939 
Third Match 
Amsterdam Amsterdam 
Anders, Sr.... 336 Anders, Sr...... 390 
BENE. 65.0.0.0:0 ; 382 . e 3383 
Packman .. sl 393 | ee 393 
SPP rer 390 OE EE SS 386 
EE bse 0050 383 Packman .. af 388 
, 1,934 . aa 1,940 
Fourth Match 
Amsterdam Amsterdam 
sa ace 56 384 Jacoby ........ 393 
a d'-0 339 EE i k's Sb 389 
Anders, Sr...... 389 err 382 
Anders, dJr...... 385 Anders, Sr 387 
Packman ..... 386 Anders, dr. ..... 393 
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LIMA TEAM WINS THREE-CORNERED 
MATCH ON PISTOL RANGE 


HE Lima Pistol Team decisively defeated 

Fort Wayne civilians and Battery D of 
the 135th Field Artillery of Lima, Ohio, in a 
three-cornered match on the Lost Creek 
Country Club range June 5. The team scores 
of 20 shots slow-fire on the 100-yard rifle 
target at 25 yards were: Lima, 936 out of a 
possible 1,000; Battery D, 590; and Fort 
Wayne, 545. The 9 and 10 rings were counted 
10A, on the old-style target. A hit on out- 
side rings scored a 5. 

Fort Wayne got revenge in the small-bore 
rifle tournament by defeating Lima, 1,912 to 


1,904; Bluffton trailed in the triangle event. 


with 1,860. 

R. S. Marshall, of the Lima Pistol Team 
scored high individual honors with 194 points 
of a possible 200. R. Reichenbach, of Fort 
Wayne, and R. G. Patterson, of Lima, tied for 
the high rifle scores with 387 points. Geiser 
of Fort Wayne was awarded the prize for his 
196 points out of a possible 200 at 50 yards, 
and Patterson of Lima came through for the 
high score, 195, at 100 yards. 

Thirty-five competitors fired in the first 
tournament of its kind ever held in Allen 
county. Iron sights only were permitted. 

The second annual Allen county individual 
tournament for the William Paul Gallagher 
Post, American Legion trophy, will be fired 
over the same course July 4 


* * * 


MISSOURI STATE SHOOT 


‘THE Missouri State Shoot, which was held 
at the University of Missouri in Columbia 


on May 20 and 21, was a most successful 
tournament. The shoot was the first of this 
kind ever attempted in the State of Missouri. 
The program was crammed full of individual 
and team events with both the rifle and pistol, 
including matches especially arranged for col- 
leges of the Missouri Valley, rifle and pistol 
clubs of the State, National Guard, Regular 
Army and Organized Reserve teams. 

The Missouri event was made possible 
through the co-operation of local business con- 
cerns in Columbia and the help of some of the 
arms and ammunition companies. Its bril- 
liant success no doubt can be directly attrib- 
uted to the earnest effort on the part of 
Capt. J. J. Coghlan, in charge of rifle shoot- 
ing at Missouri University, and Capt. A. E. 
Billings, the officer in charge of the pistol 
matches. Much credit is also due Col. M. C. 
Kerth, who acted as Executive Officer of the 
matches. 

Individual shooting honors went to R. T. 
Wright, who scored a 183 out of 200 in the 
Small-Bore 200-Yard State Championship. R. 
R. Street, with a score of 190, copped the 
Open Individual Championship, while E. 
Stewart was returned the winner of the In- 
dividual Small-Bore 50-Yard Championship. 
Stewart scored 192 out of 200. In the In- 
dividual Open Pistol Match, G. L. Noland 
managed to sail through all stages with ease 
and won the match by a comfortable margin 
of 9 points. His score was 368. 


In the Intercollegiate Team Match the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Team No. 1 was the best 
college team. Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
with a total score of 703, easily finished sec- 
ond, being only 5 points behind the winner. 
The United States Infantry Rifle Team copped 
the Service Team Match, the R. O. T. C. 
Teams Nos. 1 and 2 finishing first and second, 
respectively. The Jefferson City Rifle Club, 
winner of the Interclub Team Match, carried 
off the honors in this match, while the 6th 
United States Infantry beat out a field of 
four to win the Open Team Championship. 


Standing and scores of the matches fired 
follow: 


State Small-Bore Championship, 200 Yards 


Name Pr. Sit. Kn. Total 
Wright, BR. T..... 46 48 47 183 
Luther, C. A.... 45 46 48 181 
Couchman, C. C.. 47 47 47 181 
Wescott, B. R... 44 45 48 180 
Edmondson, G. B. 46 47 45 180 
Intercollegiate Team Championship—Winner, Univer- 
sity of Missouri Team No 1 


Name Pr. it. Kn. St. Total 
Winston, W. C... 43 45 49 182 
Beal, E. C 40 47 47 180 
Luther. le — 46 39 173 
Rogers, K. A.. 38 40 48 173 





164 183 17 708 
Second. Oklahoma A. and M. College 703 
Third, University of Missouri Team No. 2.... 676 


Civilian Club Team Championship Match 


Jefferson City Rifle Club Team No. 1 

Pr. Sit. Sit. Pr. 

S.F. BF. BF. BF. Total 
Dittbrenner, FE. E. 45 46 44 50 185 
Holmstrom, G.... 43 50 46 183 
Case, E. 44 45 41 181 
Sulivan, L...... 46 “45 31 163 


Winner: 


178 184 168 712 


Faculty Individual Match 


(Prone and sitting, 200 uae 
Reilly, 41 41 
Dickinson, 43 
We Rs oe saw cewe es 35 


Open Individual Championship 


300 300 
a A , A & Ss R.F. Total 
Street, . ee 46 190 
Bassett, 44 189 
Conklin, J f 49 188 
Dittbrenner, E... 36 f 47 185 
Jenkins, J é 45 185 
Individual Girls’ Match—50-yard, small bore 

Prone 

slow 
fire Sitting Total 
Martha oo Vex 5 92 188 
Francis 5 82 168 
78 162 


Hocker, 

Berkemeyer, 
Wood, Virginia 

Individual Small-Bore Open Championship—50-Yard 
Pr. Sit. 

Slow fire S'ow fire Total 

hee, Eee 99 93 192 

OS ee eae 95 190 

Jennings, H. 94 190 

Blackbird, M ¢ 92 188 

Couchman, C. C.. 2 90 183 


Piston MATCHES 


Faculty Individual Match 


50 yd. 
2 min. 
2 min. 
12-14 


25 yd. 25 yd. 
30 sec. 15 sec. 
30 sec. 15 sec. 
26-33 19-26 
8-21 6-12 


8. Dickinson 
Reilly 


Individual Open Match 


50 yd. 25 yd. 25 yd. 15 yd. 
Time Time Rapid Rapid 
fire fire fire fire 
2 min. 30sec. 15 sec. 11 sec. To'al 
. G. L. Noland. 44-39 49-48 46-45 49-48 368 
. Lt. E. V. Kerr 37-45 48-46 42-46 47-48 359 
. J. L. Harmon 39-37 44-46 44-44 4450 348 
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R. O. T. C. Individual Match 


50 yd. 25 yd. 25 yd. 15 yd. 
Time Time Rapid Rapid 
fire fire fire fire 
2 min. 30sec. 15 sec. 11 sec. Tota] 
. G. L. Noland 38-41 49-42 39-42 49-49 349 
2. L. W. Weber. 38-36 42-48 45-44 47-49 349 
3. J. E. Dixon.. 29-38 45-49 47-44 48-48 348 


Team Match 


50 yd. 25 yd. 
Time Time 

fire fire 
2 min. 30 sec. 
43- 44 50-46 
37-36 47-45 
26-40 47-47 
41-38 47-47 


R. 0. T..C. 


. of Mo. Team: 

G. L. Noland 

J. L. Harmon.... 
-. Te. Be... <s 
W. L. Walker.... 
L. W. Weber.... 


< 


Ot fe 99 19 


Service Team Match 


50 yd. 25 yd. 25 yd. 15 yd. 
Time Time Rapid Rapid 
fire fire fire fire 
2 30 - 15 11 
Univ. of Mo. Team— min. sec. sec. sec. Total 
. Lt. E. V. Kerr.. 42-44 44-46 47-47 49-47 366 
. Capt. L. Connett 37-37 39-35 37-39 48-40 312 
. Capt. R. B. War- 
ren 37-37 32-44 47-46 50-48 341 
. Sgt. Engle...... 36-25 41-35 38-38 45-45 303 
. Pvt. Smith 38-40 41-47 35-39 48-45 333 


Open Team Match 


First Univ. of Mo. R. O. T. C.— 
1. J. E. Dixon.... 40-39 46-46 47-44 50-50 362 
2. J. L. Harmon... 44-35 45-47 46-45 49-50 361 
3. L. W. Weber. ... 34-33 39-43 44-38 47-42 320 
4. W. L. Walker.. 42-38 47-46 38-41 47-47 346 
5. W. L. Sapper... 34-32 41-46 44-43 46-46 339 


CAMP BON AIR AT NASHVILLE 
SPONSORS SUCCESSFUL MATCHES 


‘THE Camp Bon Air Small-Bore Tourna- 

ment, held under the auspices of the Camp 
Bon Air Gun Club at Nashville, was fired 
May 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

The two principal matches of the tourna- 
ment were the Tennessee State Gallery Cham- 
pionship and the Individual (all positions) 
Gallery Championship. The 117th Infantry 
“Mule Skinners” copped the team event with 
their score of 484, while R. H. Calvert, 
shooting consistently in each position and 
registering a total score of 872, beat out a 
field of 29 to capture individual honors. H. 
R. Masengill and John Logan, with 865 each, 
finished second and third, respectively, in the 
aggregate championship. H. R. Frederick, 
who turned in a 202 from standing, was the 
best offhand shooter at the tournament. Scores 
of the team and individual championship 
events follow: 

Service Co., 117th Infantry 
University of Tennessee 
117th Tenn. Infantry, 
Nashvile Rifle Club 

Camp Bon Air Gun Club 


Castle Heights School 
Hume Fogg High School 


Winners 


Prone Position, H. R. Frederick 

Sitting Position, W. B. Atchley 

Kneeling Position, John A. Lewis 

Standing Position, Maj. W. H. Hyd 

Individual Champion, R. H. Calv 

Runner-Up Individual Champion, H. R. Masengill 

Third Place Individual Champion, John Logan. 

Tennessee Gallery Team Champion, 117th In- 
fantry Mule Skinners 

Tennessee R. O. T. C. Champion, University of 
Tennessee SW 
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(4 Untt of the « National J ety Association devoted te eaehiien s every boy and giri in Amervee 
the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 


Camps In the Spotlizht 


a month marks the opening of another 

field of Junior rifle shooting...The sport 
of rifle practice has always been a most 
popular activity with the boy and girl, private 
and institutional camps, and this year is by 
no means an exception. 

Our list of affiliated camps has been steadily 
increasing, and with more than 100 requests 
from new camps for the program and infor- 
mation the season promises to be more suc- 
cessful than ever. These camps are located 
in all far corners of the country, thirty-five 
States being represented. Camps located in 
Canada are also to be heard from this year. 

Many of our affiliated camp directors have 
been kind enough to write in commending the 
program and services of the Corps. In- 
structor Alcott F. Elwell, who has been an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the sport at Camp 
Mowglis, East Hebron, N. H., for many years 
tells of the benefits the sport has brought to 
his camp. “Each year we feel the project 
is increasingly popular from several angles; 
that of safety to the boys, teaching them the 
proper respect and the proper use of a rifle 
and that of building physical co-ordination 
and mental self-control. The rifle range has 
an appeal to a boy through which we can 
touch his character—thinking straight and hit- 
ting the mark. At the same time it does not 
inculcate a desire to kill. For twenty-five 
years this camp has led the boys to respect 
animal life and to protect ‘the little brothers 
of the woods.’ ” 

Instructor C. A. Roys, of the Teela Wooket 
Camps, of Roxbury, Vt., has been affiliated 
since the Association was organized and has 
been conducting the program at the Teela 
Wooket Camps for Girls and Camp Idlewild 
for Boys. Instructor Roys writes us the fol- 
lowing: “In the early days of our experience 
with rifle practice it was more or less of a 
surprise to me that we did not have parents 
question us relative to the safety of the sport. 
I think, however, that we have never, in all 
our experience, had it seriously questioned. 
We do frequently hear parents express their 
approval of rifle practice as a camp activity, 
and I am very glad to register my favorable 
attitude toward the sport.” 

The Tulsa (Oklahoma) Y. M. C. A. has re- 
cently adopted the sport at the “Y” and at 
their summer camp, Rogers Kemp, under the 
instruction of J. Howard Engle. Instructor 


Engle advises that the rifle range is one of the 
biggest attractions the “Y” has ever had for 
boys. “In the six weeks that our rifle range 
has been in operation we have awarded ap- 
proximately 85 medals to 50 boys. The boys 
have the shooting fever and the sport is 
going over far beyond our expectations. Our 
local unit is an outgrowth of the Junior Rifle 
Corps Unit at Camp Rogers Kemp. We put 
rifle shooting in our camp last summer and 
found it to be one of the biggest sports in 
the camp. Every boy in camp was given the 
opportunity to try his sight and steady nerve 
on the rifle range, and demands were so great 
that we are compelled to enlarge our range 
this year. I do not consider a Boys’ Camp 
program complete without rifle shooting.” 

Rifle shooting was introduced into Camp 
Abnaki in the summer of 1920, instructed by 
Director Byron N. Clark. Mr. Clark advises: 
“T should not think of carrying on Camp 
Abnaki a summer. without the work of the 
Corps as part of our program. The boys are 
very much interested in it, and it has been a 
real feautre of the camp program. Naturally 
every boy wants to know how to handle a gun, 
and the Corps does furnish such a fine op- 
portunity for teaching a boy about a gun, and 
how to use one properly. Some of the mothers 
were quite alarmed at the idea of shooting in 
the camp, but in following the plan of the 
Corps we have never had the slightest ap- 
proach to an accident.” 

Mr. C. E. Taylor, who is the assistant di- 
rector at Camp Manning, Pomp’s Pond, And- 
over, Mass., also writes: “I find rifle-shooting 
in camp as promoted by the N. R. A. Junior 
Rifle Corps a very valuable activity. Last 
year in the interest of Scouting I restricted 
rifle practice to first-class scouts, and it proved 
a real incentive on the part of lower class 
scouts to pass their tests and become first- 
class scouts. The results obtained in this way 
were very gratifying, and many boys because 
of this action became first-class scouts and 
secured the merit badge in Marksmanship dur- 
ing their stay in camp. This activity not 
only attracts, interests and holds the older boy 
in camp but may be used to help that unusual 
boy, who does not get the camp spirit and 
appears indisposed toward everything in 
general.” 

Camp Alleghany, of Ronceverte, W. Va., 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
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Worthington, has been conducting the sport 
for several years and it has become an es- 
tablished camp activity. Mr. Worthington 
in promoting the sport states: “On account of 
its educational values we hold rifle-shooting 
in highest esteem at Camp Alleghany. We 
shall continue it as an activity in camp just as 
long as we can.” 

Last but not least we have with us Camp 
Rotherwood, of Alfred, Me., directed by Mr. 
F. Loeffel. Camp Rotherwood has in the 
past seasons been conducting the sport as one 
of its activities, and we have received the 
following letter of commendation from Mr. 
Loeffel: “Sign Rotherwood up for the Junior 
Rifle Corps connection this summer. I 
wouldn’t run my camp without it or think it 
possible to do so. My boys want it and would 
most certainly be disappointed if we didn’t 
have it. Rifle practice is one of my biggest 
selling points.” 

‘* * 


THE NATIONAL JUNIOR MATCHES AT 
PERRY 
UNIOR members of the N. R. A. from all 
parts of the country will again meet at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, on the shores of Lake 
Erie, and compete for a full week in friendly 
shoulder-to-shoulder matches of national char- 
acter. The week of August 22 has been set 
aside for the Junior events, when a real time 
is planned with something going on all the 
time. 


The Junior camp opens on Monday, the 
day to be devoted almost entirely to instruc- 
tion. There has been a long-felt need for 
proper instruction, which will this year be 
given under the direction of a capable officer 
appointed by the camp. Members heretofore 
have been handicapped in their work on the 
range for lack of instruction and personal 
coaching. Every member attending camp will 
be given a thorough training, starting him off 
on the right foot and fitting him for the com- 
plete schedule of matches prepared. 


This course of instruction and training, 
which will be continued throughout the week, 
will alone be well worth the trip to Perry, 
and every member of the Corps who can pos- 
sibly get there should do so. The match 
schedule as laid out will place every shooter 
in a class with contestants of his own shooting 
ability and give them an opportunity to carry 
off national honors. 

On Tuesday the matches actually get under 
way, when every contestant fires the same 
course prone for rating. After the day’s 
shoot the members will be classified and fire 
the course as given completely below. 


Bronze Medals will be given the three high 
scorers in each class daily, and on the final 
day the winners in Classes A, B and C will be 
awarded silver medals, with two bronze medals 
to the runners up in each class. 

The championships conducted on a scho- 
lastic basis for Grammar, Junior High and 
High School championships with the high 
scorer designated the National Champion is a 
new wrinkle in the Junior events. 

In addition to the daily matches members 
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will also be given an opportunity to compete 
for individual medal qualifications and qualify 
as Expert Rifleman and Distinguished Rifle- 
man. Time permitting, novelty matches will 
be conducted daily, with prizes for the winners 
in each event. 

There will always be something going on. 
Sports and games with a dip or swim and 
camp fires at night. The Y. M. C. A. hut also 
furnishes a recreational program popular with 
the attendants at camp. 

You couldn't find a better place to spend 
a week's vacation at little expense. Complete 
sleeping accommodations are furnished with- 
out cost. The average cost for meals is 
about $1 per day. Make your arrangements 
now for a gala week with the finest lot of 
fellows in the finest camp in the country. 


MATCH SCHEDULE 


Open to: Any individual or club member of 
the N. R. A. Junior Rifle Corps. : 

When Fired; August 22 through August 27. 

Entrance Fee:.$1. (This includes all match 
events and Junior membership in the N. R. A.) 

Targets: N. R. A. J. R. C. official five 
bull’s-eye targets only. 

Range: 50 feet. 

Rifle: Any .22-caliber rim-fire. 

Ammunition: Any .22-caliber rim-fire. 

Sights: Any metallic. 

Prizes: Class A Finals—One silver medal 
and two bronze medals; all contestants eligible 
for the Class A Finals will be. known as 
“Honor Men” and receive special decorations; 
Class B Finals—one silver medal and two 
bronze medals; Class C Finals—one silver 
and two bronze medals. Three bronze medals 
to daily high scorers in each class. 

Assembly: Camp will assemble promptly at 
8 o'clock each morning, when orders for the 
day will be read with special announcements, 
including standings in each of the daily 
matches. Each morning before going to the 
range one hour will be devoted to instruction. 

Ranges Open: 9:30-11:30 a. m.; 2-4:30 
p. m. 

Monpay, AucusT 22 


Instruction: Special emphasis will be placed 
on instruction for the safe and correct use 
of the rifle. Every member attending the 
Junior camp will be expected to take this 
instruction as part of the Junior program. 
The course will cover safety rules, care and 
cleaning of the rifle, methods of instruction, 
sighting and aiming using the sighting bar, 
positions, the sling and its adjustment, trigger 
exercise, and the adjustment of sights. Time 
permitting members will be allowed on the 
range for practice and medal qualifications. 


Tvespay, Aucust 23 


Course of Fire: 

All contestants will fire the same course, 
30 shots for record, prone, two shots in 
each bull’s-eye. 

Classes A, B and C will be determined 
after the day’s firing by the following scores 
for entry August 24. 

Class A will constitute members making 
scores of 225 or better. 
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Class B will constitute members making 
scores of 175 to 224. 

Class C will constitute members making 
scores below 175. 

Individual Medal Qulifications. 

Range Work for Beginners. 


WeEDNEspDAY, AUGUST 24 
Course of Fire: 

Class A will fire 40 shots; 20 prone, 20 
sitting. 

Class B will fire the same course as 
Class A. 

Class C will fire 30 shots prone. 

The following scores will determine en- 
trants by classes for the matches on August 
£3: 

Class A will constitute members 
scores of 300 or better. 

Class B will constitute members 
scores of 225 to 299. 

Class C will constitute members making 
scores below 225. 

Prizes: Three bronze medals to the three 
high places in each class. 

Individual Medal Qualifications. 

Novelty Matches: 

Range Work for Beginners. 


making 


making 


Tuurspay, Aucust 25 


Course of Fire: 
Class A will fire 30 shots; 10 prone, 10 
sitting and 10 standing. 
Class B will fire 40 shots; 20 prone and 
20 sitting. 
Class C will fire 30 shots prone. 
Prizes: Three bronze medals to the three 
high places in each class. 
Individual Medal Qualifications. 
Novelty Matches. 
Range Work for Beginners. 


Fripay, Aucust 26 


Class Finals. 

Class A, Class B, Class C. 

Eligible for Class A entry: Those having 
an aggregate score of 750 for three previous 
days firing. 

Course: 

Class A will fire 30 shots; 10 prone, 10 
sitting and 10 standing. 

The high scorer will receive a silver medal— 
bronze medals to the next two places. 

Eligible for Class B entry: Those making 
aggregate score of 625 for three previous 
matches and not entered in Class A. 

Course: 

Class B will fire 40 shots; 20 prone and 

20 sitting. 

The high scorer will receive a silver medal— 
bronze medals to the next two places. 

Class C will fire 30 shots prone. 

The high scorer will receive a silver medal— 
hronze medals to the next two places. 

Prizes: 

Class A, one silver, two bronze medals. 
Class B, one silver, two bronze medals. 
Class C, one silver, two bronze medals. 

Novelty Matches. 

Medal Qualifications. 

Range Work for Beginners. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 27 


Scholastic Championships. 
National Individual Championship. 
Open to: All members of the N. R. A, 
Ee. C. 
Course of Fire: All contestants will fire 
the same course, 20 shots for record, prone, 
Grade and Grammar School Championship. 
Open to: Contestants attending Grade or 
Grammar Schools—not above the seventh 
year. 
Course: 20 shots for record, prone. 
Prize: A silver medal to the winner with 
the title of Grammar School Champion. 
Junior High School Championship. 
Open to: Contestants in the eighth and 
ninth scholastic years. 
Course: 20 shots for record, prone. 
Prize: A silver medal to the winner with 
the title of Junior High School Champion. 


High School Championship. 

Open to: Contestants above the ninth 
scholastic year attending any school not 
conferring a degree. 

Course: 20 shots for record, prone. 

Prizes: A silver medal to the winner with 
the title of High School Champion. 


National Individual Championship. 

The contestant submitting the highest 
score in either of the three matches, Gram- 
mar School, Junior High or High School, 
will be declared the National Individual 
Champion and receive a gold medal. 

Camp Match. 

Members of the camp will be divided 
into two teams. The policy will be to 
place the contestants in such manner as to 
make uniform strength in each team. Prizes 
will be given the members of the winning 
team. 

Novelty Matches. 

Time permitting, special matches will be 
conducted daily, including the crayon con- 
test, big-game shoot, pupil in the bull’s-eye, 
clay ball, string cutting, lighting matches, 
driving tacks, candle shoot, etc. Prizes 
will be awarded the winners of each event. 


Daily High Score. 

The three high contestants in each class in 
each daily match will receive a subscription 
to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. But one 
subscription will be awarded a member. 


Camp Games and Sports. 

There is ample time after the matches 
for sports, games and swimming before 
dinner. 

Members will be given opportunity to 
qualify throughout the week for Junior Rifle 
Corps medal decorations. 


* * * 


FRESNO COPS 1927 JUNIOR TEAM 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


‘THE Fresno High School Rifle Club, of 
California, won the J. R. C. Team Cham- 
pionship conducted during the month of May. 
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The Fresno outfit made a total of 980 to 
win from the New Trier Junior Rifle Club, 
at Wilmette, Ill., by the narrow margin of 
2 points. New Trier scored 978. Western 
High School, of Washington, D. C., with its 
score of 963, easily finished third. Maj. Z. 
3. Leymel, well known for his work with the 
rifle team at Fresno, coached the boys to 
victory in this match. It will be remembered 
that Major Leymel’s hard shooting outfit 
copped the winning J. R. C. honors a year ago, 
the Fresno team being the only club to 
qualify as Expert during that year. 

This match marks the last of the team 
events conducted by the Junior Rifle Corps 
until the fall season gets under way. In this 
connection, a most interesting program of 
junior competitions is now in preparation for 
the coming indoor season. It is hoped that 
all the clubs that have taken a part in the 
matches this year will be back when the cur- 
tain goes up in September. 

Official bulletin of the Final Match follows: 


SCORE 


1. Fresno High School, Fresno, Calif....... 980 
2, New Trier Junior Rifle Club, Wilmette, Il... 978 
3. Western High School, Washington, D. C... 96% 
4. Township High School, Evanston, Ill...... 946 
5. Malden High chool, Ma‘den, Mass......... 938 
6. New Haven High School, New Haven, Conn. 933 
7. Porterville Union High School, Porterville, 
BPE REE RR ae re 925 
8. St. Pauls Rifle Club, Brooklyn, N. Y....... 924 
9. Grover Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo. 923 
10. Crosby High School, Waterbury, Conn...... 919 
11. Unit 2634, Arlington, N. J............... 898 
12. The Hil School, Pottstown, Pa........... 888 


13. Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn... 886 
14. Brooklyn Edison Boy Scouts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 884 
15. Urban Military Academy, Los Angeles, Calif. 874 
16. Middlevile High School, Middleville, N. Y. 874 
Pe MR cccccccececeeuncenneese 
18. Larchmont High School, Larchmont, N. Y.. 862 
19. Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa. 857 
20. Turlock Union High School, Turlock, Calif.. 856 
21, Leavenworth High School, Waterbury, Conn. 854 
22. East Orange High School, East Orange, N. J. 846 
23. Orlando Junior Rifle Club, Orlando, Fla... 844 


24. Harding High School. Bridgeport, Conn... 839 
25. Wilby High School, Waterbury, Conn...... 815 
26. Porterville Union High School No. 2, Por- 
I Es rk yA or ooh WH 08 0S BHO ene 802 
See Gee, Deon, BW. FY... ...250050,0 hy a 
28. Troop No. 32, B. S. A., Kansas a Mo.. 764 


29. Bennett High School, Buffalo, N. 
30. Boy Scout Rifle Club, Mddlebury, : 440 
31, Glendale J. R. C., Unit No. 2, Kirkwood, "Mo. 341 


* * * 


PIERSON WINS INDIVIDUAL J. R. C. 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


NDREW PIERSON, of Cromwell, Conn., 

carried away individual honors in the 
Junior Rifle Corps for 1927 by copping the 
Individual (four positions) Junior Champion- 
ship. Pierson registered possibles in both the 
prone and sitting positions, dropped 3 points 
at the kneeling stage and came through the 
final offhand stage with a 89, for a total score 
of 386x400. Earl Harvey, at Waltham, 
Mass., and David McDougal, Washington, D. 
C., finished second and third, respectively, 
with 381’s each. Harvey, however, outranks 
young McDougal with his 96 standing, and is 
given second place. 


Official Bulletin of the match follows: 


Junior Rifle Corps Championship Match 


Andrew Pierson, Cromwell, 
MS 65 6s ciuneseeve 100 100 97 89 386 
» 2, => Harvey, Waltham, 

ie Fah ch ehh es 94 97 94 96 381 


be cert tee basee 98 94 96 93 381 
- Seana 93 97 87 93 370 
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Everett T. Kirk, Cheyenne, 

WONG © a elec el rd ree aire 96 95 88 86 365 
Richard Bumstead, Ontario, 

Calif. 95 86 83 91 365 
Gail rvans, S.eubenvile, Ohio 96 97 80 82 355 


Henry Weidemueller, St. 

a eS 99 91 82 80 352 
Paul B. Ashmore, Saltsburg 

a RES ree Ferre 91 91 89 78 349 
Chas. E. Brownell, Jr., Brook- 


eg Seg e 85 92 82 87 346 
Law.ence Wilkens, Norwood, 

COE Er 93 
Millard Heltrieve, St. 

__ 2 Aras pose oe 2 oe we Dee 
Joseph Geraghty, St. Paul, 

hs easthe eeksue sas 95 92 81 73 341 
Fred Lyman, Nevada, Iowa 91 89 85 72 337 
Louis Bemer, St. Louis, Mo. 90 97 71 75 333 


90 87 75 345 


Norman Tarantole, St. Louis, 

SE 6-4 userid een ea 95 92 80 66 333 
Charles Lambur, St. Louis, 

IS aaa ee 90 86 79 77 332 
Heriy M. Lindsay, Brooklyn, 

I Sr Oe ee 98 82 73 73 326 
Robert H. Chamblin, Salts- 

e-News ess 85 86 76 78 325 

“harles Kennery Beals, N. 

Kansas Citv. Mo...... 90 85 86 61 322 
Frederick Davis, East Orange, 

_ i) SRR ee eee so ww Ti GF Sit 
John Kopf, Buffa’o, N. Y... 88 89 80 63 312 
C Wright. Buffalo. N. Y... 70 92 68 75 305 
William McKim, St Louis, 

a err eres 90 77 75 57 299 
John E. Keiffer, Buffalo, 

Sy ee PA eee Pee 77 83 70 60 290 
Fr nk H. Wilkins, Chic ago, 

ls ino areca ed ochre oe C8 T7 CF BA BOB 
A. Smith, Buffalo, N. Y.... .. 76 62 55 264 
James M. Ross, Washington, 

oe We asetecewe ccccac Cr @2 7 i 2 
Tom G. Hobgen, Barbonio, 

eo” saudeirbest.ch same 88 21 17 19 95 

Unable to Fire 


Loren Trabert, Chicago, II. 


* x * 


EXPERTS 


OR a member of the Corps to qualify as an 

Expert Rifleman he must complete targets 
for the Pro-Marksman, Marksman and Sharp- 
shooter grade and then fire 100 targets, five 
shots on each in the four positions. That is 
exactly what the twenty-nine members whose 
names are listed below have accomplished. 
These members are now competing for the 
Distinguished Rifleman bar, the highest award 
offered by the Junior Rifle Corps for indi- 
vidual achievement. C. J. Hitch, of Boon- 
ville, Mo., is the one member to make the 
grade during the past month. 


Virginia E. Seegar, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Robert Bernier, Mendota, Minn. 

James Daly, Porterville, Calif. 
Angus Pauley, P., Porterville, 
E. L. Fricks, Boonville, Mo. 

C. A. Parsons, Boonville, Mo. 
D. Thing, Boonville, Mo. 

C. E. Ramsey, Boonville, Mo. 
Joseph Kristan, Chicago, Ill. 
John Logan, Culver, Ind. 
Clifford Cole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Jack Kendall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edwin Wirthlin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. J. Hook, Bridgeport, Conn. 

John Melzer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

J. Prescott Blount, Washington, D. C. 
Paul B. Ashmore, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Harry Markley, Morgantown, W. Va. 
John Petho, Chicago, Ill. 

Betty Towle, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Betty Evans, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Andrew Comin, Chicago, III. 

Philip Barbara, Chicago, IIl. 

Richard Wilson, New York, N. Y. 
Lewis Barrett, Bangor, Me. 
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Harry Crowley, Bangor, Me. 
Wilfred Gallant, Bangor, Me. 
Earle Johnson, Bangor, Me. 
Elmer Nickerson, Bangor, Me. 


* * * 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
RIFLE CLUB MEMBERS AWARDED 
SCHOOL LETTER 


WHEN the call for members for a proposed 

rifle club at St. John’s College High School 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., by Prof. Albert E. 
Warsley was issued, never in the institution’s 
history was there manifested more enthusi- 
asm or greater interest. 

When Professor Warsley, who now is an 
instructor holding both the commission and 
instructor’s medal, outlined the purpose and 
object of the N. R. A. J. R. C.. a request 
for affiliation with it was shouted by approxi- 
mately a hundred voices. This was executed 
by him with immediate dispatch. Following 
the approval of the club’s affiliation, ammuni- 
tion, rifles and targets were immediately 
requisitioned from the D. C. M., duly ap- 
proved by him and soon after received. 

The use of the ranges at the Thirteenth 
Regiment Armory was immediately secured 
by Instructor Warsley and practice followed. 
After the sixth practice a representative rifle 
team was selected which, at this writing, par- 
ticipated in three dual rifle meets with Brook- 
lyn high schools. In the first dual meet with 
the Boys’ High School, St. John’s rifle team 
lost by the close score of 876 to 855. How- 
ever, Instructor Warsley’s team won the 
other two meets, defeating Richmond Hill 
High School by the score of 933 to 817, and 
likewise overcoming the George Washington 
High School Rifle Team, of New York City, 
by the score of 846 to 744. The winning of 
two out of three meets by a month old aggre- 
gation of riflemen is not at all bad. 

During the month of its existence, In- 
structor Warsley found time to have his 
proteges shoot for medal qualifications and has 
just submitted twenty-one sets of targets. 
Through his efforts St. John’s College High 
School will award the members of the rifle 
ey the school letter, = the recipients will 

: Captain Brownell, Cascone, Frisse, Kies- 
~ Beary, De Pool, Mott, Mason, Lynch, 
O’Brien, Roach and English, all members of 
the N. R. A. J. R. C. 


* * * 


One of our Distinguished Riflemen, Alvin 
Pack, of Salt Lake City, Utah, is a member 
of the Utah Collegiate Rifle Team which has 
won the Utah State title for the third con- 
secutive year. Distinguished Rifleman Pack 
attributes his success on this team to the early 
training received in the Corps: “I want to 
thank you for your interest in me and my suc- 
cess as a Rifleman. The Junior Rifle Corps 
has done a great deal in making me a follower 
of clean living which is the keynote of a 
good shot.” 

Pack recently presented his younger sisters 
with Winchester rifles and is giving them the 
benefits of the valuable knowledge gained 
through the Junior Rifle Corps. 
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New Instruction Manual for Juniors 


By Captain Walter G. Layman 


(Continued from June) 


CHAPTER V 


Position EXERCISE 


Correct position is of great importance in shooting because the best 
shooting is done when you are in a comfortable and steady position. 
The work in these exercises involves instruction in the use of the 
gun-sling, taking up the slack, correct manner of holding the breath, 
and aiming, which was learned in the first exercise. 


The Gun-Sling 


The gun-sling is used in all positions and is of great importance in 
good shooting. The sling is utilized in two ways, one to make the 
carrying of the rifle comfortable, and the other in shooting, to relieve 
the muscular strain on the arm and help hold the rifle steady. The 
instructor should personally supervise the adjustment of the sling to 
each individual, making it as tight as possible and still permitting 
easy adjustment. A properly adjusted sling will feel a little uncom- 
fortable until the muscles of the arm become accustomed to the pres- 
sure. The loop sling (Plate 5) is used in firing in all positions except 
standing. These instructions apply to the type of gun-sling shown in 
the illustration, which is used on all military rifles, and considered the 
best. If you are using a rifle which has no gun-sling, this part of 
the instruction must be omitted. 

The instructor requires each member of the group to— 


(1) Loosen the lower loop of his sling and insert the hooks in holes 
near the end. 

(2) Give the sling a half-twist to the left. 

(3) Put the left arm through the upper loop from right to left and 
push the sling high up on the arm, well above the biceps muscle. 

(4) Tighten the sling on the arm so that the loop will be held 
in place. 

(5) Move the left hand over the top of the sling and grasp the 
rifle near the lower band swivel, causing the sling to lie smoothly 
along the hand and wrist. 

The lower loop is not used in this adjustment. 

The instructor checks each sling and adjustment and makes any 
corrections necessary. 


Taking Up the Slack 


-The instructor explains that the slack is the first movement of 
the trigger which takes place when light pressure is applied. Pieces are 
then cocked and each member of the group tests his trigger for slack. 

Taking up the slack is part of the position exercises because it 
must be taken up by the finger as soon as the correct position is 
assumed and before careful aiming is commenced. The entire amount 
of slack must be taken up by one firm pressure of the finger. 


Holding the Breath 


Breathing affects appreciably the accuracy with which a person 
shoots. In other words, you must not breathe while you are in the 
actual act of firing. When approximately the correct alignment has 
been made, draw a little more than a normal breath, let out enough 
to be comfortable and hold the rest easily until the final adjustment 
of sights has been made and the bullet has left the barrel. 

A test should be made of each member by having him take a nor- 
mal breath and let it out to the point where he is comfortable, and 
then have him hold it while you count twenty-five. The important 
point is to be steady and comfortable while aiming and starting the 
bullet on its way. 


General Rules for Positions 


The following rules are principles common to all positions. They 
must be considered a part of each paragraph on uaa and should 
be referred to when studying these positions. 

To assume any position, first half face to the right and then assume 
the position. 

Upon assuming any position, there is some point to which the rifle 
points naturally and without effort. If this spot is not the center of 
the target, the whole body must be shifted so as to bring the target 
into proper alignment. 

Left-handed men should be trained to shoot in the right-handed po- 
sition if possible. 

The right hand grasps the small of the stock. The right thumb may 
be either around the small of the stock or along the right side of 
the stock. 

The left hand is against or near the lower band swivel, with the 
rifle resting in the palm of the hand. 

The left elbow should be as nearly under the rifle as it can be 
placed without appreciable effort. 

The trigger should ordinarily be squeezed with the second joint 
of the index finger. The first joint may be used if the arm or hand 
is short enough to make it difficult to reach the trigger with the 
second joint. 

The instructor explains and demonstrates the following positions, 
one at a time, after which the exercise is practiced. 


Prone Position 


The prone position is the steadiest of the four positions, and there- 
fore the one which every beginner should start with. This is the 
favorite position among modern riflemen and the one in which most 
military rifle matches are shot. The Junior Rifle Corps, however, 
has matches in all four positions, and they all must be learned. 

In the prone position (Plate 6) the body should lie at an angle of 
45 degrees to the line of aim with the body arranged as follows: 

Spine straight. 

Legs well apart. 

Inside of feet flat on the ground, or as nearly so as is possible 
without strain. 

Elbows well under the body, raising the chest off the ground. 

Right hand grasping the small of the stock. 

Left hand near the lower band swivel, rifle resting in the palm 
of the hand. 

Cheek pressed firmly against the stock, with the eye as near the 
cocking-piece as it can be placed without straining. 


Sitting Position 


The sitting position (Plate 7) given here is the one used by most 
good shots all over the country. Next to the prone position, it is the 
steadiest of positions. 

(To be Continued) 





Prone position from the side—notice how the shooter ‘‘hugs the ground” 
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ORDERS FOR RIFLES 


LSEWHERE in this issue appears an arti- 

cle on all of the modern rifles sold through 
this office to members of the N. R. A. This 
article gives the description of these rifles, 
which would be of value to any club secre- 
tary to keep in his files, so that the members 
of his club would have it to refer to as re- 
quired. When ordering any of these rifles, or 
any other material, be sure to state that the 
material is for your own personal use and not 
for resale. Also, be sure to forward your 
membership card with your order. 


* * * 


HOLLIFIELD GOING OUT OF BUSINESS 
HE Hollifield Target Practice Rod Co., 
Middletown, N. Y., advises that they in- 

tend to discontinue all business on August 1. 

Any club or N. R. A. member who desires to 

obtain Hollifield targets, or any other equip- 

ment sold by this firm, should write directly 
to them without further delay. 


* * * 


ADDRESS OFFICE, NOT INDIVIDUAL 


ANY communications are received from 

various N. R. A. members addressed to 
an individual instead of to the Director. Re- 
mittances are also made out in favor of in- 
dividuals. When a letter is addressed to an 
individual it is personal mail, and if the indi- 
vidual is no longer connected with the office 
or is away from here, the letter is forwarded 
to him or held until his return. Remittances 
made payable to any individual must be in- 
dorsed by him before sales may go forward 
or credit given for property paid for. One 
D. C. M. of the past is now in Panama, and 
other individuals to whom letters have been 
written are scattered all over the country. 
To save your own time address all communi- 
cations to this office and make alk remittances 
payable to the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship, War Department, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


ORDER NOW 


Now is the time to order equipment for the 

fall. It takes several weeks for supplies 
to reach you after the order has been for- 
warded from this office to an arsenal. Do not 
delay your purchase of that Sporter for the 
fall deer hunt any longer. The supply of 
Sporters is ample to take care of the demand, 
— but if you delay sending in your 
order until just a few days before you intend 
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to leave for the woods, you will be sadly dis- 
appointed. So order your supplies now—do 
not wait. 

Some purchasers of supplies are writing in 
to ask where their things are. Please take 
this into consideration when ordering: Your 
order leaves here within two days after re- 
ceipt, provided everything is all right. It 
takes a few days for the order to reach the 
depot. It then takes the depot a few days 
to ship the order. Then the transportation 
company has it far a varying length of time, 
depending upon the distance and method of 
shipment. This time has been found to be 
from four to six weeks. Usually six weeks 
should be allowed on all shipments before 
writing to ask where the material is. In the 
early summer the arsenals are particularly 
rushed, due to the work of getting out supplies 
for the R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. camps, Na- 
tional Guard camps, and for the Regular Army 
for the summer training period. So if your 
order has not arrived as yet, please be pa- 
tient for six weeks from the date shown on 
the copy of order sent to you. 


* * * 


PERSONAL CHECKS NOT ACCEPTED 


LEASE be advised that the D. C. M. can 

not accept personal checks. When sending 
in application for the purchase of supplies 
please be sure to send your remittance in the 
form of drafts, certified checks, or money or- 
ders. Money orders are much preferred. Also 
please remember to send separate remittance 
for each class of material ordered. 


x* * * 


INDIVIDUAL SCOREBOOKS 


(LUBS should encourage all their members 
to use a scorebook. This is one of the 
greatest aids to shooting. Record the eleva- 
tion used at each range, the weather, wind, 
etc. If a scorebook is properly kept it will 
aid a shooter in many ways. The Individual 
Scorebook as issued to the Army may be pur- 
chased for 15 cents each. Write to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., enclosing money 
order for the number desired. Ask for “Indi- 
vidual Scorebook,”’ or Form WD-AGO 82. 


*x* * * 


LOSSES BY FIRE 


ERTAIN clubs have written to ask to be 
relieved of responsibility for property lost 
by fire, saying that they were not to blame 
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that the clubhouse or the storeroom or what 
not had burned. Attention is invited to a 
clause in the bond on file in this office. This 
is to the effect that the club will “insure and 
keep insured against loss to the United States” 
all property issued to it. All property issued 
to a club must eventually be returned to Gov- 
ernment control or paid for. Damage must 
also be paid for, reasonable wear and tear ex- 
cepted. So please do not ask to be relieved 
of responsibility when the clubhouse burns, or 
some fiend breaks open the rangehouse and 
runs off with the flags, markers, etc. The 
value of the property issued is not so very 
great, but unless you want to run the risk 
yourself, it is advised that you take out a 
small insurance policy to protect the club 
from loss. The bond is NOT an insurance 
policy. It is on file here to protect the Gov- 
ernment against loss. In case the club owing 
for property fails to pay, this office turns the 
matter over to the bonding company, which 
generally pays the claim; but also this com- 
pany always looks to the principal on the bond 
for repayment. If the principal fails to pay, 
the bonding company can bring suit to re- 
cover. All in all, the best thing to do is not 
to lose any of the property; but the next best 
thing to do is to have a small policy to protect 
the club against such loss. 


¢$¢s 


INTERNATIONAL RIFLES 

ANY requests have been received for the 

purchase of the International Rifles used 
by the tear in Rome. These are not avail- 
able for s ‘e. Later on some similar rifles 
probably v 1 be manufactured for sale. This 
will not b- for some: months, however, so do 
not write ‘n asking about them. Notice will 
appear in these columns when they are ready 
for sale. Probably about February or March 


of next year. 
# + 


PLENTY CALIBER 22 M-1 RIFLES 
AVAILABLE 


GUFFICIENT of the caliber .22 rifles, Model 

1922, M-1, are available to take care of 
all orders. It would be better not to delay 
too long in ordering one of these excellent 
rifles, however, for if you do you may have 
to wait awhile. Another thing to remember 
is this: that if you want to be sure to own 
one of these wonderful little guns, you should 
buy it now and not wait. A pamphlet has 
been printed giving the available information 
on this gun. Anyone will be furnished a copy 
upon request. Copies were recently mailed 
to the secretaries of all clubs. Ask your club 
secretary to let you read it. 


* * * 


PROPERTY RECORD CARDS 
CARD that may be useful in assisting the 
secretary to keep the club property records 

straight is available. Any club secretary de- 
siring these cards has only to ask. When re- 
ceived, if you do not wish to use them just 
throw them away. It is believed that they 
will be useful. 
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We Failed To Beat the Swiss! 


(Continued from Page 6) 


possible, and then strike an average. The 
lack of organization as we know it was really 
unbelievable. 

For example, it is necessary after each 
match ko have the scorebooks or tickets 
turned in to be stamped and have the official 
part taken off. This is called controlling. 

For the regular matches the control was at 
a certain room, No. 15. I went there with 
the tickets for Match XII and the Maestro 
Tiratore Match. The man controlled tickets 
for Match XII, but said he couldn’t control 
the Maestro Tiratore Match. This was be- 
cause that match was given by name and not 
by number in the book, and he said he could 
control only the numbered matches. He sent 
me to the information bureau. 

The information bureau went over the 
tickets and sent for several officials and after 
a conference, said go to Room 15. But they 
(Room 15) were the ones who had just sent 
me to information. After that was patiently 
explained, another conference resulted, and I 
was told to go to Room 48 in another build- 
ing. They in turn sent me to Room 59, who 
had a conference about it, and sent me to the 
Main Control Office. This office was tightly 
closed and marked “Vietato Entrare’”—mean- 
ing “Forbidden to Enter.” I talked to a 
soldier outside of the door and explained my 
difficulty to him. It was a new and charming 
idea to him that there were tickets to the 
matches, or that they had to be controlled. 
He wanted to get a lot of his immediate 
superiors and make an extended study of it and 
the rulebook, but I made him go in and get me 
one of the officials, much against his will. 

The official, a sort of sergeant, made an ex- 
tended study of the subject in closed session, 
and then told me to go to No. 15, the place 
where I had started from. Then I exploded. 
I was so mad that my Italian flowed perfectly. 
I told him what I thought. I told him that 
he knew less than nothing, that I went to 
15, they sent me to 13, 13 back to 15, 15 to 48, 
48 to 59, 59 to him, and he wanted to send me 
back to 15. I told him that NOBODY there 
knew ANYTHING. 

This cutburst produced results. He hurried 
off and brought the head of the whole works, 
a nobleman who was also lieutenant colonel, 
and he stamped the tickets himself. This 
gentleman, the Marquis Accorretti, was always 
extremely anxious to help us, and took no end 
of trouble to assist us in every way possible. 
In fact, all the officials were very fine to us. 

On the day of the big match we were on 
the range at a quarter of seven, and started 
the firing promptly at seven. We fired two 
strings prone to get the tension removed, then 
we were to fire the standing, then the kneeling, 
finally the remaining two strings of prone. 

Our first two strings of prone led the first 
two. strings of the Swiss by 17 points, they 
having fired prone first. However, they fired 


all of theirs, while we fired only two strings, 
then went to standing. Therefore it was never 
possible to make another direct comparison 
until the match was over. 


It was apparent before the match started 
that time would be an important element, be- 
cause it took so long to change targets (a fresh 
target being used for each string). To make 
matters worse, one of our targets went out of 
commission after the first shot, and stayed out 
for an hour. Finally the matter of time be- 
came so pressing that some one remarked that 
this was more like a foot race than a rifle 
match. 

We finished just within a minute or two of 
the time limit of 7:30 p.m., and the Swiss 
didn’t finish until 8 o’clock. (The committee 
voted about the middle of the afternoon to 
extend the time until 8.) 

You have already received the scores by 
cable. We have since gained 1 point on 
Bruce’s prone score and lost 9 points on 
Larry’s kneeling. This makes our final score 
5,272, or an average of 1,054, somewhat lower 
than our practice scores, but not enough to be 
much out of line with our capabilities. No 
one blew up. The team shot about the score 
that they were good for, though with luck we 
might have had 25 points more. 

It was a representative team, one Army 


man, one Marine, one National Guard, and two _ 


civilians, scattered pretty widely from different 
parts of the country. The match simply 
shows that at present we are not at the top in 
the. free rifle game, and will not be until 
more interest in this type of shooting is 
aroused in the United States. 

The feature of the match was the breaking 
of the world’s record prone by Bruce. His 
final score was 389, one point having been 
gained on control. 

Bruce is a star. He is one of the finest 
men for a team that it has ever been my 
privilege to meet. He is quiet and unassuming, 
but on the job every minute. He was far and 
away the most consistent performer that we 
had. 

The Swiss score was higher than their last 
year’s record, this time 5,395. 

The Swedes also beat us with our own am- 
munition that we furnished them. They spoke 








Our Scores 























Standing Kneeling Prone 
a ea 73 93 97 
85 94 97 
77 R88 99 
85 86 96 
320 361 389 
1.970 
NO 6 ees’ 79 83 96 
79 92 98 
R4 94 91 
86 90 93 
328 359 378 
- 1.965 
CO eee 85 86 91 
77 90 94 
8: 92 94 
86 88 94 
331 356 373 
ccamnainsis 1.960 
Coulter ...... 77 85 93 
83 89 93 
84 84 94 
76 87 97 
320 345 377 
1,042 
Nuesslein 5 87 92 
83 84 96 
86 88 90 
73 77 93 
327 336 371 
— 1,034 





repeatedly of our sportsmanship in sending it 
to them. The Swedish score was 5,308. 

Next year the match will be held in Holland; 
in 1929 it will be in Stockholm; 1930 in Bel. 
gium. Will we be there, or shall we let the 
Thistle Lady stay in Europe? 

HATCHER, 


Further details of the match will not be 
available for some time, due to the rather com- 
olicated control system which is used in the In- 
ternational Matches, but it is hoped that in the 
next issue we may be able to give complete 
scores of all teams in the big match, together 
with information as to the final standing of the 
Americans in the various events which they 
entered as training for the big event. 

We have just been advised that Lawrence 
Nuesslein won the .22-caliber match, which 
calls for 40 shots standing at 50 meters, with 
a score of 394. This victory, plus the es. 
tablishing of a new world’s record for the 
prone position by Bruce, which carried with 
it, of course, the Individual Prone Champion- 
ship of the World, appear at the present time 
to be the two high lights of American partici- 
pation in the 1927 matches. 

It is expected that regional tryouts for the 
next American International Team will be held 
this fall. This will enable the men who have 
a reasonable chance of making the American 
team to go into intensive training and to keep 
tuned up during the winter months with the 
.22-caliber rifle in the gallery. We can not con- 
cede to either the Swedes or the Swiss any 
better ammunition or much better equipment. 
It is possible that our set triggers, and also 
the Springfield action, speeded up even though 
the latter has been, are in the matter of lock- 
time still behind the Martini used by the 
Swiss. But this one difference will not ac- 
count for the wide discrepancy in scores which 
was evidenced this year. 

America’s reply to the Swiss challenge must 
take the form of more intensive and consistent 
practice by the Americans interested in the 
International game. Members of the Swiss 
team shoot every day throughout the year. 
If we are to regain the title for America we 
must place in training a group of men who 
will make this everyday training, either with 
live ammunition or dry practice, a part of 
their routine existence. 

The interest which was evidenced in the 
regional tryouts this year and the requests 
which have been subsequently received for 
authorization to purchase heavy-barreled free 
rifles indicates that there is plenty of interest 
in this country in free rifle shooting. This 
defeat will serve to stimulate that interest 
much more effectively than a victory would 
have done. 

We hope to again face our friends, the 
Swedes and the Swiss, on the firing-line in 
Holland in 1928. At that time America will 
be represented, not by a téam which has been 
selected under the handicap of an American 
winter, but one which has been selected while 
our ranges are operating most efficiently and 
has ample time for individual training at home 
and for training as a team prior to the date 
of sailing. 
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A Free Service to Target, Big Game and Field Shots—All questions answered directly by mail 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: 


Lt.-Col. Townsend Whelen 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 
Every Care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility is assumed for any accidents which may eccur. 





Notes On Stockin3, 


HAVE been an interested reader of your 

writings for years, and picked up many a 
useful pointer from your gunsmithing arti- 
cles especially. Learned the trade of fine 
woodworking in the Pullman shops from 
1899 to 1904. Started at 14 years of age, so 
they caught me young. Always a gun “bug” 
from the time I was born—and the arrow 
and air gun were my arsenal—it was na- 
tural that I’d sooner or later make use 
of my experience in finishing Pullman pal- 
ace cars in making stocks for the very first 
22 I got hold of, a Flobert, which I re- 
stocked with “vermilion” wood which we 
could buy in the woodyard then. Walnut 
and mahogany were plentiful, also “Co-co” 
(cocobola), and tonquin, a dark-green wood 
which caused more hearty, plain swearing 
than any other variety, because we had not 
only to drill holes for every finishing nail, 
but also to drill out for head, as setting nail 
would split it. If you remember the old 
wooden cars, especially the sleepers and 
diners, you know that the woodwork had to 
fit, and stay fit, in all changes of climate, 
and despite the jerking and jarring during 
Tunning. I got hold of a copy of “Arms and 
the Man” about 1920 and found what I had 
been looking for—a gun-bug magazine. I 
wrote to you and asked if it was possible to 
get a new barrel for .30-06 Springfield (I 
didn’t know about privileges of annual mem- 
bership). You kindly signed application 
blank, for which I am both proud and grate- 
ful. Got Springfield equipped with star- 
gauged barrel, also copy of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, and read up all about shapes and 
dimensions of sporter stocks. Got blank 
from Harner. Planed edge of top and one 
side true, laid out center line all around, 
then laid out exact outline of barrel and ac- 
tion and fitted it in. Thanks to my early 
Pullman training and your “Bible,” I got 
everything fitted down in fine shape, snug 
fit on recoil shoulder also, but when I began 
to shoot it the tang (which was fitted per- 
fectly tight) split stock. It made me so mad 
I just kept on until it began to actually come 
apart at pistol grip. Walnut was very brit- 
tle. You know how I felt. Stock was var- 
nished and rubbed to the same finish that 
the old sleeping-car bunks were—a glass 
Polish. I had done a fair job of checking 
and everybody admired the job. Then 1 
started on a cherry stock, put in recoil bolt 
ry me to that on 7.62 Russian and Mauser. 

ound that it absolutely prevented shear- 


ing or set-back from recoil. Then I began to 
make stocks for my friends and gradually 
took it up as a profession. I have positive 
evidence that now and then even the finest 
and most expensive custom-made stocks will 
split (I have two from two noted stockers 
laid away). I have not noticed anything 
about any recoil bolt in the different arti- 
cles on stocking, and I wish you would 
some time write up something in THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN about them. It would 
save many split stocks. It also permits 
close fitting at tang, does away with guard 
screw bushing (unless one wants to put it 
in). Furthermore, it put the force of recoil 
on the recoil shoulder, where it evidently 
should be taken care of. There is no patent 
on it; it has been used on Mausers, Rus- 
sian rifles, and probably others, for years. 
I restocked one Model 1911 .303 Ross mili- 
tary rifle that had been used overseas. In 
it the recoil shoulder was sheared and split 
on both sides—just a loose piece of wood 
between magazine and recoil lug on action. 
The .303 British does not seem to have as 
much recoil as our .30-06. The good old 
Krag does not need it. The magazine fur- 
nished bearing that takes care of all recoil 
the .30-40 has. I sometimes use a Russian 
7.62 recoil bolt, but oftener I just make one 
out of a common %- or %-inch bolt. A hack- 
saw and file are all the tools required. I 
also “camouflage” it with inlaid diamonds 
which can either be of ivory, celluloid, or 
other material, or else of same wood as 
stock, and let checking follow outlines. (Ex- 
cuse this long-winded letter.) 

Will you please give me an answer to 
the following question: Which size and 
make of camera suitable for ‘“‘close-ups” (say 
pictures of gunstocks) would you recom- 
mend? I want a reasonably priced one that 
will take clear pictures and show details, 
also be possible to manage by a beginner in 
photography. I want to take pictures of 
stocks I make, as I am often asked for cuts 
or pictures of guns I have restocked or re- 
modeled.—A. L. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I am glad 
that you brought up the matter of the bolt 
through the stock to reinforce the recoil 
shoulder on the stock. This is needed badly 
on every stock for Springfield and Mauser 
rifles. A perfectly made stock may go in- 
definitely without splitting from recoil when 
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it is made without this bolt, and then again 
it may split in the first 100 rounds—one can- 
not tell. But if it be made with a bolt it 
will not split from recoil. Many modern 
gunsmiths are placing a steel recoil plate 
inside against the recoil shoulder on the 
stock, and this also answers the purpose, 
but it is not quite so good as the bolt be- 
cause it does nothing to bind the two sides 
of the stock together. The plaie prevents 
any set-back of the action, but does not pre- 
vent the two sides from being wedged apart 
gradually, which may eventually result in 
splitting. Springfield Armory puts in this 
bolt in all of their stocks, and I think that 
it would be well if all professional gun- 
smiths followed suit. 

With regard to the camera for taking pho- 
tographs of rifles: The best, and also the 
cheapest, would be a camera like the East- 
man View Camera No. 1. You do not need 
an expensive camera, nor an expensive lens 
for this work. The above camera with a 
Symmetrical or a Rapid Rectographic lens 
should give you excellent photographs af- 
ter you learn how to use it, and the correct 
exposure. The smallest size in which this 
camera, and most other view cameras, is 
made is 5x7, and that is the smallest size 
I would recommend. In fact I think that 6% 
x8% would be a much better size for your 
purpose. View cameras not only allow you 
to take photographs of rifles, but all other 
kinds of photographs as well, including 
close-up photographs of small parts the exact 
size, but these cameras cannot well be held 
in the hand. A tripod must be used, and 
they have a ground glass on which the view 
is composed and focused. You need a sim- 
ple textbook on photography to teach you 
how to use one of these cameras. Ask the 
dealer from whom you buy the camera to 
recommend a good textbook on general pho- 
tography, particularly on commercial pho- 
tography with view cameras. Study this 
and you will be all right. There is nothing 
very complicated about it. In two weeks 
you will find that if you wish to bring out 
the fine line and color in your stocks 
a ray filter is necessary to use with the 
lens. Your textbook, no doubt, will tell you 
all about this. 


= se 


22 PISTOLS ON BIG-GAME HUNTS 


HAVE always been sorely puzzled to 
know for what sort of small game a .22 
pistol is recommended, as an adjunct to 
one’s heavier weapon, in so many books on 
American big-game hunting. I notice the 
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same recommendation in a recent book on 
Himalayan shooting, by Maj. Gerald Bur- 
rard. 

My own experiences are limited to East 
Africa, Asia Minor, China and Europe, and 
I am completely ignorant of American and 
Indian conditions. 

I have often found use for a .22 rifle or 
a .410 shotgun for firing the pot, but I 
could not have effected that purpose with 
a single-shot pistol. 

So I suppose my inquiry resolves itself 
into a question of natural history and if you 
would be kind enough to enlighten me I 
should be very much obliged to you.—E. 
A. S. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Single- 
shot pistols and target revolvers of .22 
caliber are favorite weapons among those 
sportsmen who have sufficient skill to shoot 
them accuretely, for the shooting of small 
game in America, particularly on expedi- 
tions for big game. 

All over the wilder portions of the United 
States, Canada, and through much of 
Mexico, where big game is found, there are 
many species of grouse, a game bird about 
the size of a pheasant. In the wilderness 
where they are not disturbed, these birds 
are quite tame. When they are disturbed 
they simply flutter along the ground in 
front of one, or fly up into nearby trees, 
offering easy shots at from 10 to 25 yards. 
They are extremely toothsome, and of course 
are gathered in for the pot. This is not 
sport; it is merely getting some mighty good 
meat on big-game hunts. These birds are 
of course also hunted legitimately with dog 
and shotgun nearer to civiilzation, where 
they are like others of the pheasant family, 
and offer excellent sport. There is also 
some other small game such as squirrels 
which are sometimes shot with the pistol 
or revolver. In many localities, during a 
day afield after big game, a dozen or more 
grouse will be scared up. If these were shot 
with a big rifle the report would alarm the 
large game, and it is not possible to carry a 
specially large weapon for the grouse while 
also carrying the big-game rifle. There- 
fore many men carry light .22-caliber pis- 
tols or target revolvers on their belts when 
hunting big game, or else they use light, 
reduced loads in their big-game rifles, or 
have their guide carry a small .22-caliber 
repeating rifle for small game. 

In the United States we go in more for 
pistol and revolver shooting; perhaps than 
any other nation. We have thousands of 
men who are good shots with these weapons. 
What is needed to assure success on grouse 
with the pistol is ability to keep one’s shots 
in about a 4-inch circle at 20 yards. Most 
of our high-grade single-shot .22-caliber pis- 
tols and target revolvers, when shot from a 
machine-rest, will group their shots within 
a 2-inch circle at 50 yards. When a sports- 
man has the above degree of skill he usually 
uses a pistol or revolver in preference to 
reduced loads or a small rifle for such game. 


The favorite weapons for such work are 
the following: .22-caliber Smith & Wesson 
Target Pistol, .22-caliber Smith & Wesson 
.22-32 Target revolver, .22-caliber Colt Auto- 
matic Pistol, .22-caliber Colt Target Re- 
volver, .22-caliber Reising Automatic Pistol, 
.22-caliber Stevens Target Pistol. 

The first and the last are single-shot 
weapons. All use the .22 caliber Long 
Rifle cartridge loaded with Lesmok powder. 

I know nothing about the use of the .22- 
caliber pistol on small game in India, but I 
presume that the conditions are somewhat 
similar. I have never been in a wild coun- 
try where a .22-caliber pistol would not be 
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extremely useful in connection with the 
big-game rifle for a man who had trained 
himself to shoot it accurately, and that is 
easy, requiring only about a month of 
steady practice, and the expenditure of 
about 2,000 rounds of extremely cheap am- 
munition. 
a * * 


HAND-GUNS AND THE SHOOTER 


AM TAKING the liberty of asking you to 

criticise a target I am enclosing. I shoot 
on this target at 10 yards, 10 shots colt .22- 
caliber target-revolver. I can do 80 or 90 
at all times. The best I have done is 93. 
Shouldn’t I with practice be able to hit the 
black every shot? 

At rapid-fire swing—target same distance 
—I can put six shots inside the circles on 
the reverse side of enclosed target in ten 
seconds’ time, but in shooting at same tar- 
get and trying to hit it at each end of 
swing, which is one-half of the time, I do 
not release the trigger at times. This does 
not revolve the cylinder, and the hammer 
pulls on the empty shell that has just been 
fired. 

Is there a single-action small-caliber gun 
made that would overcome this? 

Would the single-action Colt Army do 
good shooting? If so, which caliber would 
you recommend? 

Should I with practice be able to shoot 
as well with my .38 Army Special as with 
my .22 target? 

Will the New Service or Army Special 
shoot'as well as the New Service target 
or Officer’s Model target? I do not like the 
Target Sights. 

Can I sight at point-blank range for 50 
yards with New Service or Army Special or 
should I take a coarser front sight?—F. E. C. 


Answer (by Mr. Frederick). To answer 
your various questions, I think that with 
proper practice you should be able to place 
practically all of your shots in the black 
of the target which you sent at 10 yards. 
The difficulty which you have in rapid fire 
is a matter which I think you will have to 
overcome with practice and care. There is 
no single-action small-caliber gun which 
will enable you to overcome it. The single- 
action Colt Army shoots well. I think you 
will get the best results from the .38 Special. 

I doubt if you will ever be able to shoot 
as well with a .38 Army Special as with 
your .22 target-pistol. 

The New Service or Army Special will 
shoot quite as well as the New Service Tar- 
get or Officer’s Model. You can shoot the 
New Service or Army Special point blank 
at 50 yards, provided the gun is properly 
targeted for that distance. Targeting a gun 
is a matter requiring great care; but it 
should be done with each gun for the range 
which you expect to use it at, as it is 
highly undesirable for you to vary your 
aiming point with different guns. 


* * * 


REVOLVERS FOR WOMEN AND FOR 
GAME 


I WOULD appreciate your help in deciding 
on a revolver for my wife to use against 
prowlers, etc., in my absence. She has a 
small hand and is apt to flinch at a heavy 
recoil; therefore I had in mind a fairly 
heavy frame, with the smallest caliber hav- 
ing the necessary striking energy. 

Would you recommend the .38 S. & W. 
Special, or .38-40 or .45 Colt for emergencies 
against game, such as black bear or moun- 
tain lion? —H. M. B. 
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Answer (by Mr. Frederick). I think that 
your wife would probably find the .38-caliber 
Police Positive a most suitable weapon for 
her use. 

For your own use, I would suggest the 
.45 caliber revolver. 








* * #* 







HAND-LOADING SHOT-SHELLS 


WONDER if you could tell me whether 

there is any saving in hand-loading 
shells for trap use? I can purchase them 
here for about 95 cents per box (25). Who 
makes a good reloading set, and about how 
much do they sell for? What is a good load 
to work up for trap use, and is the Western 
Copper-Coated shot you spoke about in your 
article in the latest AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
available to hand-loaders. 

I have been offered a double Remington, 
automatic ejectors, straight checkered Cir. 
cassian stock, 32-inch barrels, both appar. 
ently full-choked; left barrel slightly pitted 
for about 4 or 5 inches in front of chamber, 
This gun has a very straight stock; frame is 
neatly engraved, but has no safety; Serial 
No. 133524. Could you tell me the age, 
original and approximately present value of 
this gun? Could it be fitted up with a safety 
—not necessarily automatic?—H. T. 




























Answer (by Captain Askins). There is 
not so much saving in hand-loading shot- 
gun-cartridges as there ought to be. The 
factories have the thing pretty well worked 
out, and by the time a man buys new cases, 
wads, powder and shot, at retail, he finds 
that he is not much ahead in his loading. 
However, good cases can be reloaded, per- 
haps twice, and you are then always ahead 
the price of the case, anyhow. 

I use the Ideal Loading-Machine, which is 
the only one I know that handles old shells 
well. They are prevented from expanding 
by the dies, and come out in good shape to 
work through the magazine of a pump-gun, 
though the double gun is the better one for 
hand-loads. Get the Ideal Handbook, Ideal 
Manufacturing Co., Middlefield, Conn. 

I think the copper shot will be for sale 
eventually, but not just yet. The factory 
probably hasn’t caught up with their orders. 

That Remington double gun seems to be 
intended for trap use, or perhaps for live 
pigeon shooting. It doesn’t require any 
safety for trap use. Safeties are a nuisance, 
anyhow. I deliberately take mine out. Bob 
Owen, Sauquoit, N. Y., could put a safety 
in for you, but I do not know what the cost 
would be. That gun should be worth $100 
at least, and may have cost one-half more 
than that. It is likely around 20 years old; 
but that wouldn’t hurt it any. Those pits 
can be removed without injuring the pattem 
of the gun. You will simply have a gu 
slightly overbored at the breech, which is 
frequently an advantage rather than other 
wise. 






























* * * 


THE .22-CALIBER SPRINGFIELD 


I HAVE one of the early Model 1922 Spring: 
fields. I have had it about four years, 
and have never been quite satisfied with 
its accuracy, as it seems I will get a shot 
that I can not account for every so often 

I am advised by the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship that they will fit a new} 
barrel for me at a cost of something like 
$13. If this will make me just as accurate 
an outfit as one of the new Springfield 
rifles, it is a whole lot cheaper than $50, 
and I can not afford to‘spend $50 just for 
fun, as that is all I am in the rifle game for. 

What I wish to know is if this will, whet 
they fit up my rifle with one of the latest 
barrels—a new striker, etc.—be just # 
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accurate as one of the new rifles would be? 
| was wondering if it would be breeched up 
as close as it should be? 

Your advice on the above will be appre- 
ciated. 

One other question: Do you know of any 
petter iron sight for this rifle than the 
regular Lyman receiver sight it is equipped 
with? I am not as young as I once was, 
and for my eyes I think the peepsight should 
be nearer the eye; but I do not see how it 
could be arranged, as the bolt comes back 
too far for anything on the order of a tang 
sight—O. W. H. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Your letter 
of April 13 touches a particular phase of 
the matter of the .22-caliber Springfield rifle 
with which I am not so very familiar, but 
which Captain Wotkyns, at Frankford 
Arseaal, knows all about. I am therefore 
sending your letter to him and asking him 
to reply to you direct. I think he will give 
you all the information you wish. 

Relative to the rear sight for your rifle 
which will bring the peepsight nearer to 
the eye, the Belding & Mull, Inc., Philips- 
burg, Pa., make a most excellent bolt-sleeve 
sight for the regular Springfield rifle. I 
think this sight can be adapted to the .22- 
caliber Springfield also. By all means write 
to them and ask them about it, and if it 
can be adapted, I think it will come near 
meeting your requirements, although from 
what you say I think that really the solu- 
tion of your trouble is a telescope-sight on 
your rifle. A great many of our shooters 
are coming to telescope-sights, and they find 
that they solve almost all of their troubles. 


CAPTAIN WOTKYNS’ LETTER 


Colonel Whelen has referred to me your 
letter of the 13th of April, anent the 1922 
Springfield rifle, caliber .22. 

“Your rifle, after it has been adjusted to 
a new barrel and bolt of latest design, will 
then be to all intents and purposes the 
Model of 1922 M1. With the latest maga- 
zine, which is of flush type, it will actually 
be so. The weapon will be accurate to a 
degree, provided you employ the type of 
ammunition it was targeted with, although 
ere the time you receive the piece perhaps 
there may be other brands with which it 
will prform finely, so fast are improvements 
coming on with the long-rifle ammunition 
for this particular weapon. 

You may rest assured that the breeching, 
and all details which go to make a fine and 
uniform shooter, are carried out at the 
Armory. Nowhere else in the world of 
small-arms activities are greater efforts 
taken to fabricate a sound and long-lived 
weapon than at Springfield Armory. Have 
no fear on this score. 

The bolt will be adjusted to your rifle by 
grinding the locking-lug on the bolt till it 
bears perfectly on its seat in the receiver. 
This is a hand job, and this is the way 
every bolt is fitted and has been since the 
advent of the M1 model. The head-space is 
adjusted and checked by a series of minia- 
ture chamber-gauges, and I know of no other 
outfit in the world which uses this method 
in this caliber. The cost of this work 
is most moderate when one considers the 
high quality of the material and the skill 
required. 

Iam very sure you will be pleased with 
the results; and if you do not yourself ob- 
tain them it will be because you are using 
vo brand of ammunition not suited to the 
rl e,” 


* * * 
LOAD FOR .250-3000 


Ts number of inquiries appearing in THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN in regard to the 
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60-grain high-speed bullet in the .250-3000 
cartridge would indicate considerable in- 
terest in this load, and I am therefore sub- 
mitting my experience of last summer. If 
you are not interested, kindly file it in the 
nearest waste-paper basket. 


Last spring I received a supply of these 
bullets and asked du Pont what charge of 
No. 16 to use with them. The reply was to 
use No. 17% powder. No charge for No. 
16 was given. As I had been trying for a 
year to get 17% without result, I asked 
Colonel Whelen his opinion, and was told 
to use 36 to 39 grain of No. 16. As usual 
with a new load, I loaded but five shells 
with the No. 16 and tried them at about 100 
yards. The accuracy was fine—l-inch group 
—-but, oh, the noise! It made my ears ring. 
Primers showed low pressure, but that pres- 
sure must have been carried right to the 
muzzle. 


In July I stopped at Dannefelser’s in New 
York for some No. 5 powder and was of- 
fered a can of No. 17%. Of course I took 
it and loaded up some shells with 39 grains. 
Results were O. K. and the big noise was 
gone. I then loaded up a supply for use 
on woodchucks while on vacation. Paper 
targets and tin cans are the only things we 
can shoot here with a rifle. 


I killed 17 chucks with this load. In only 
two cases was there a complete penetration, 
and both of these were small chucks. One 
big fellow was hit in the side of the head. 
The chuck was killed instantly, but the 
bullet did not go through. The last was 
sitting up and was hit in his intestines. 
This bullet also did not come out. In five 
cases the chucks were still living when I 
walked up and finished them with a shot 
from my revolver. 


A crow that was hit lost almost one-haif 
of its body. 


The rifle used was a Neidner-Mauser and 
weighs about 8% pounds. The barrel is 
22 inches long and very stiff. 


In my opinion the best woodchuck bullet 
is the .30-caliber, 110-grain high-speed. This 
bullet at about 2,200 f. s. always went 
through and made frightful wounds, killing 
instantly —J. C. W. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). For your 
information I may say that du Pont No. 16 
powder has been obsolete for almost a year, 
no longer made, du Pont No 17% having 
taken its place. DuPont No. 17% powder 
is very like No. 16, but has tin and lead in- 
corporated in the grains which, to a very 
large extent, prevents metal fouling when 
cupro-nickel-jacketed bullets are used. 
Also, as you found out, No. 17% gives very 
much less muzzle blast than No. 16. 


Editor’s Note 


Attention is called to the reduction 
in rates on classified advertisements 


for “The Arms Chest.” The revised 
rates are given at the top of page 47. 
This department of The American 
Rifleman has always been so useful to 
our readers that in reducing the rates 
we feel that we are rendering the 
readers a real service, which we should 
like to see them take advantage of. 
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SMALL-BORE RIFLE SHOOTING 
By Capt. E. C. CROsSMAN 

A book of benefit to any rifleman be they beginner 
or expert. Covers all phases of the small-bore game 
from the selection of the rifle for a tyro to the 
selection of the shooters for the Dewar Team. 
Chapters on Ammunition, Ballistics, Sight Setting, 
Telescopes, Making High Scores, Equipment, The 
Rifle Team, Coaching, C.ub Organization and a 
wonderful chapter on The Riflewoman. Seventeen 
chapters in all, everything original, 352 pages, with 
100 illustrations, bound in silk cloth. 

Windage and trajectory charts of the .22 long-rifle 
cartridge for the first time together with official 
drawings and specifications of all .22 ammunition 
and rifle chambers. Voluminous tables of interior 
and exterior ballistics covering all ranges. Data of 
every description regarding all makes of rifles and 
cartridges, equipment and rifle ranges. A book every 
rifle club and shooter will find of interest and value. 


Price $3.50 postpaid. 


WILDERNESS HUNTING AND 
WILDCRAFT 


By TOWNSEND WHELEN 
The latest book covering the hunting of American 
Big Game. The “dope” on rifles, equipment and 
successful methods of still hunting and stalking. En- 
tirely different from the usual line of sportsman's 
books. 352 pages with over 75 illustrations. 


Price, $3.75 
With “Small-Bore Rifle Shooting,” $6.35 


HANDLOADING AMMUNITION 
By J. R. MATTERN 
The standard textbook on metallic ammunition. In- 
valuable to all shooters whether or not interested in 
reloading. An encyclopedia on ammunition and 
ballistics. 380 pages, 117 illustrations. 


Price, $3.00 
With “Small-Bore Rifle Shooting,’”’ $5.85 


All three volumes, $9.00 


Small Arms Technical Publishing Company, 
Box 18, Marshaliton, Delaware 


A REAL “HARD WOOD” CLEANING ROD. IN- 
SURES barrel against injury in cleaning. 


Patented Dec. 14, 1926 


Because of increased sales and larger production the 
price has been reduced to 50 cents for revolver rods 
and $1.00 for rifle rods. Patches, 25 cents per hun- 
dred. Endorsed by POLICE and SHOOTERS all over 
the country. Herman Thomas, Revolver Instructor, 
Philadelphia Police, says: 

“I tried out your revolver rod and like it very 
much. It is just the right length for the barrel and 
also the right diameter for the regular government 
rifle patches. Another very good feature is that it is 
light in weight and can be carried in the inside coat 
pocket without inconvenience.” 


R. M. Bair, Mfg’r, Box 408. Hummelstown, Pa. 





WATSON SIGHTS 
Now Made In 
OUR OWN PLANT 
Under M. J. M. Watson 
We have absorbed the WATSON GUNSIGHT 
COMPANY of Toronto, Canada, makers of 
uniquely designed rifle sights. 
Taking one model at a time, we are running 
enough stock to fill orders PROMPTLY. 
As each model is finshed it will be announced. 


NOW READY 
For All Rifles with Dovetailed Slots 


No. 8 HOODED SIGHT 
With 22K Gold Bead, coarse, medium or fine. 
A quick hunt- The hood pro- 
ing sight with tects without 
fine target ac- shading. The 
flat-faced bead 
tiny gold bead is sloped to 
can be held in always catch 
a =? masta ae 
squirrel’s hea 7 
a the very light. The only 
center of the Watson No. 8 Globe Sight 
smallest Bull’s- with a Bricut 
eye (see cut), MADE ONLY BY bead. Price, $2 
NS & MULL, Inc. 
820 OSCEOLA ROAD PHILIPSBURG, PA. 
Makers of De Luxe Scopes and Mounts 
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The 1927 American Free Rifle Team 








Top Row, Left to Right—Sgt. L. Lach, U. S. M. C., Lieut. P. M. Martin, Cav., Lieut. M. W. 

Dodson, Pa. N. G., Cpl. R. F. Seitzinger, U. S. M. C., Sgt. R. O. Coulter, U. S. M. C. 

} Lower Row, Left to Right—Mr. W. L. Bruce. Wyoming, Maj. H. L. Smith, U. S. M. C. (Team 
Captain), Capt. Joseph Jackson, U. 8S. M. C. (Coach), Mr. L. Nuesslein, Washington, D. C. 


Switzerland, Sweden and US 


ABLEGRAMS from Rome advise that while Switzerland and Sweden 
defeated our team, American riflemen established at least one new 
world’s record and made several other fine scores. 

W. L. Bruce of Cheyenne, Wyoming, a civilian rifleman who was one of 
the sensations at the team Try-out at Quantico, was high man for the 
United States. His score was 1,069. Bruce made a new world’s record of 
388 prone—an average of 97. He was also high for the American team in 
the kneeling position with 361, an average of 9014. For a first appearance 
in a big shoot, that is certainly hitting the bull. 

With Switzerland beating the world’s team record by 10 points, it is very 
gratifying to learn that in the prone shooting, where absolute accuracy 
counts so heavily, America still establishes the world’s records. 

We congratulate our team on their splendid performance. Their new 
team shields are truly won. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
908 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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THE AMERICAN 


ACCURACY! 


y's a team famed for accuracy—this combination 
of the well-known Stevens “Armory” Model 414 and 
the Stevens 6-power telescope No. 368. 





uly, 1927 





; 





UE 


rifle needs no introduction. 





easily and quickly. Complete adjustments for windage 


tion are provided. Lenses of best optical glass. Dovetail blocks 


included. 


Other Stevens Telescopes: No. 388, 8-power, 20 inches 


438, 3% power, 14 and 19 inches; No. 468, 6-power, 13% inches; 


No. 161, 6-power, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches. 


Ask your dealer for further information—or write 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY rel Single sbet. Automatic 





Dept. No. 1102 Chicopee Falls, Mass. stock, steel butt plate. Spe- 
cial Stevens receiver peep 
Owners of Page-Lewis Arms Company a all Weight about 8 

Owned and Operated by Savage Armes Corporation Price $21.00 








“Those Who Know” 


What It Means 


WHY do we say, “Those Who Know 
—Use Chloroil and Stazon Prod- 
ucts?” Because it is the most concise 
way to say what is actually a fact. Ex- 
pert shots, big-game hunters, ammuni- 
tion companies, U. S. Navy, and Ma- 
rines, West Point, State Police, City Po- 
lice, National Guard, all use and recom- 
mend Chloroil and Stazon Products. 
Moreover, they bear the official seal of 
the National Rifle Association, of which 
you are a member. There must be a 
mighty good reason for such popularity 
among people who certainly should 
know what products are worth while and which ones are not. 
Buy from your dealer, or use the coupon below. Chloroil Solvent 
is 35 cents, and the famous Stazon Kit is $1.00. 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


614 S. Delaware Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


















































bottles of Chloroil @ 35 cents . 
Please send me | Kits @ $1.00 for which 
eee 
0 EEE ee eee A et ee Ae 
SS ee nv 
Address 












The dependability of Model 414 has been demonstrated so 
often in International Meets and by American teams, that this fine 


The excellence of Stevens Telescopes is readily perceived. They 
are adapted to any sporting rifle and may be fitted or dismounted 
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Stevens 


Telescope 


No. 368 


Six-power, 16 and 19 
inches long, % inch tube 
diameter, mount No. 8. 
Field at 100 yards, 18 
feet. Provided with dove- 
tail blocks. Shaped for 
round and octagon bar- 
rels 


Price $28.50 


and eleva- 


long; No. 







Stevens 
“Armory” 
Model 414 


direct .22 Long Rifle and .22 
short cartridges. Take- 


ejector. American Walnut 












The No. 36 Rec. Sight on Rus- : 
sian 7.62 mm. rifle. Normal posi- Aperture turns out of way easily 
tion, bolt closed. when bolt of 7.62 rifle is opened. 


Lyman No. 36 Receiver Sight 


Now Designed for Russian 7.26 mm 


ITH the issuing of the Russian 7.62 mm. rifle, shooters will 
want the specially designed No. 36 Lyman Receiver Sight 
to enjoy the accuracy of this rifle. Features of the sight 
are the special base which fits neatly against the receiver and 
the satisfactory manner in which the aperture turns out of the 
way when bolt is opened. Buy from your dealer or write direct. 


New Lyman No. 15 Catalog sent for 10 cents. 


The LYMAN Gun Sight Corporation 
90 WEST STREET MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. U.S. A. 
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KNEELING PRONE 
TARGETS THAT TALK—THEY SAY “KLEANBORE!” 
'ARGETS that tell the story of Remington KLEANBORE accuracy surround 
this picture of Harry Brill, secretary of the Oklahoma Rifle Association and 
one of Oklahoma’s leading riflemen. Read his letter: 


these targets constitute a state record with a total of 395x400. 


‘‘The former record was made by Maj. J. K. Boles, captain of the 1925 International 
rifle team while he was stationed at Fort Sill. 


“The interesting part for you is that the record was made with KLEANBORE Cartridges, 
and settles the question of accuracy very definitely. I might also state that I won the 
outdoor small-bore championship last fall at Oklahoma City in the annual state matches 


using KLEANBORE. 


“As a result of these demonstrations of superlative accuracy both outdoors and indoors 
I am pleased to inform you that practically all the match shooters of Oklahoma are 
using KLEANBORE, and the feature of doing away with cleaning of the rifle has made 
it the first choice of the hunters and ‘pep-around’ shooters.” 


There is only one KLEANBORE. Avoid imitations. Buy Remington KLEAN- 
BORE Cartridges in the green box and forget rust. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 7-AR, 25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 








Meet me at the Remington 


e Arms Exhibit, Northeast cor- 
ner Missouri Avenue and 
Boardwalk, Atlantic City. 

“re RTOURORENe Toe oA he SI, 


RIFLES AMMUNITION SHOTGUNS GAME LOADS CUTLERY CASH REGISTERS 











“Here are four 50-foot N. R. A. gallery targets which I shot in a shoulder-to-shoulder | 
match with the Oklahoma Aggies. It was a four-position match with iron sights and 
© 1927 R. A. Co. 
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Model 56 





Model 57 


WINCHESTER 


For Sport or Target Use— 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


Model 56 (Sporting) 
Model 57- (Target) 





Bolt Action Rifles for .22 Short or .22 Long Rifle 


MBODYING the essential features of the world-famed WINCHESTER Model 52 in both sporting and 
target models in lighter form, these new rifles give satisfying bolt-action arms of high accuracy at an 


Your .22 Caliber Shooting 


| the world-famed WINCHESTER care and precision. They have pistol-grip stocks of selected walnut with 
specially designed full-checked, anti-slip steel butt-plate. They are furnished with five-shot magazines, but 
ten-shot magazines can be furnished at additional charge. 


These new rifles are genuine WINCHESTER in all the name implies. In design, balance, mechanical ex- 
cellence, and in shooting qualities they are arms that will appeal to any shooter who seeks a thoroughbred .22- 
caliber rifle for either sporting or target purposes. They embody the dependability and sterling shooting satis- 
faction for which the name WINCHESTER on a rifle has been recognized throughout the world for over 
half a century. 


Two New Beauties for 
t 


If you are a small-bore shooter you should make the acqaintance of these new rifles this year. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN,, U.S. A. 














attractively moderate price. 
i | Each of these models has 22-inch, round-tapered barrel of high-grade gun steel, drilled and rifled with 
L 
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meat ~. poiieg 2 ‘os 


for the Outtit 


; | ‘HE man whose Colt “brings home the venison” can have the added pride of better sportsmanship. 


No true sportsman underrates the value of his Colt. He has learned from experience that this safe, 
accurate arm is as indispensable to his trip as a pith helmet on the Amazon or snowshoes in the Arctic. 












Many an expedition has traveled hundreds of miles with no other insurance against danger and hunger than 
the dependable Colts they carried. 


Proficiency is quickly attained when the desire to shoot well is backed by the utter confidence inspired by 
any Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO 


Hartford, Conn. (ur) 
Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 


717 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 










MAKERS OF History is a book of 

adventures in which Colt’s have fig- 

ured. May we mail it to you with Colt Police Positive 
our Catalog No. 56? Special Revolver 






MEN WHO KNOW what a Coy WILL DO 





Vol. LXXV, No.7 
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READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENTS 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing 
in these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for the 
disposal of guns and accessories no longer needed, and for the 


acquisition of similar articles. 


Paid Insertions: These are accepted at the rate of 5 cents per 
word, including name and address of advertiser. No advertisement 


accepted for less than $1. 


Advertisements should be in publication 


office not later than tenth of month preceding issue in which adver- 


tisement is desired to appear. 


Print advertisement plainly. 


Free Insertions: With each year’s subscription the subscriber is 
entitled to one free insertion of not more than twenty words, in- 
cluding name and address of advertiser, any additional words to 


be paid for at regular rate. 


WANTED—American Firearms. Hunt up 
your discarded firearms. Have your friends 
do likewise. In every family there are fire- 
arms discarded as being obsolete. Send a 
list of what you or your friends have. If the 
pieces are what I want, I will offer top prices. 


S, Harold Croft, Bala~-Cynwyd P. O., Pa. 
12-27 
i —— 
WHILE THEY LAST—Genuine Mauser Repeating 


Rifle, Waffenfabrik Oberndorf, in factory grease, 7 
mm., famous for accuracy and kilHing power, $35. 
Also 8 and 9 mm., $35. Over and Under, 3-barrel 
guns. Send for bargain list. Fred’k Hollender, 1157 
Morris Ave., Bronx, N 7-27 

HANDLOADING AMMUNITION, by J. R. 
Mattern. A text-book covering all phases of 
the loading and reloading of ammunition 
for rifles and revolvers. 380 pages. 117 
original illustrations. Voluminous tables of 
ballistics and 50 pages of load tables for all 
modern cartridges. A technical discussion 
on each popular cartridge. Complete in- 
struction for loading to duplicate factory 
loads, short-range and small-game loads, 
big-game cartridges and loads to obtain ex- 
treme accuracy at all ranges. Everything 
is original, there is no reprinting of catalog 
dope. Intensely practical. No _ shooter 
should be without it, whether a handloader 
or not. Bound in buckram. Price, $3.00 
postpaid. Small Arms Technical Publishing 


Company, Box 18, Marshallton, Delaware. 


7-27 
nn ema 
OLOSING out entire stock of genuine Mauser 
and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shotguns. Lowest price 
in U. S. Send stamp for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 
M. South St., Boston, Mass. 7-27 


R. G. 
8-27 


WANTED—Tripod for Colt Machine Gun. 
Rodman, Cherokee, Iowa. 


THE OVR UNDA GUN for trap or field—the 
greatest improvement in a sporting gun in a genera- 
tion. Circular on request. Baker & Kimball, 38 
M South St., Boston, Mass. 7-27 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—The largest mag- 
azine of its kind in the world. Devoted to hunting, 
, trapping, camping and every phase of out- 

life. Articles every month by the leading writers 
respective fields. Everything facts, no fic- 

Send us $1 for our special “Get Acquainted” 

offer, consisting of five back issues and five coming 
as fast as they are off the press. Ten months 

for $1. If you have never read H-T-T you are miss- 
ing something. Send today. Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
Subseription Department, Columbus, Ohio. tf 


TT 
SALE—.22-Cal. Colt Automatic $20. Krag Carbine, 
to sporting stock $10; photo of Krag 10c. 

ae Francisco, 509-10 Gerke Bldg., Cincinnati. 





WANTED—Mannlicher Schoenauer 6.5 mm. Take 
down 22-inch bbl. half stock. Dr. Russe'l Leach, 
ont. -2 


Cash must accompany advertisement. 


WANT—Twelve-gauge shotgun; prefer Rem. or 
Win. Auto; would take double or pump; either must 
be good ; trade rifles or pistols for same. Earl Coziah, 
Box 135, Cokeville, Wyo. 727 


KEEP IN PRACTICE 
Targets.” Dime for ten. 
Morton St., Spokane, Wash. 


Best yet. ‘Playing-Card 
Art Westbrook, 02501 
7-27 


SELL OR TRADE—30-30 Winchester 94 Carbine. 
WANT—Savage .22 Hi Power with 24-inch or 26- 
Herman Welch, 

7-27 


inch barrel in good condition. 
409 N. Sergent St., Joplin, Mo. 


FOR SALE—S. & W. Special, 6-inch, nickel, like 
new, B. & M. bullet-seater and resizing die, 500 
primers. Will take $25 for outfit, or trade for S. & 
W. 44 Special. Gowdy Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 7-27 


PETERSON BALLARD 22 L. R. fancy stock, 
engraved action, double set triggers, Stevens 6-power 
scope, $75; no trades. G. L. Horn, Box 323, North 
McAlester, Okla. 7-27 


WANTED—Krag Ammunition. 
State St., Madison, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Two first-class combination Coon 
dogs, five and six years old; $100 apiece or trade for 
high-class straight coon dog. B. L. Rasnick, 2445 
Agnes St., Kansas City, Mo. 7-27 
Nic tae. OREN: cic RSC 

TRADE—.38 Colt Automatic Military Model, per- 
fect. WANT—Springfield. Northwest Sporting 
Goods, Kalispell, Mont. 7-27 


J. M. Rider, 650 
7-27 


WANTED—Ammunition or unused cases for .45- 
120-550 Sharps. W. D. Ways, 208 Fayette St., 
Cumberland, Md. 7-27 


SALE 
$15. Walter Freeman, Lake City, Colo. 


Remington .50 Army pistol, crank — 
7-2 





SELL—30-06 Newton, with Kerr sling and Pro- 
fessional leather case; perfect; $50. C. G. Dodd, 500 
West Chelton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 7-27 


SALE—Smith trap 12 ejector single-trigger model, 
improved Lyman sights 7 6/16, $85; Ithaca 10 No. 4 
22. full 9 7/16 ejector, Lyman sights, gold _ triggers, 
Silvers pad. $75; both perfect. M. C. Bradbury, 
Humarock, Mass. 7-27 


WANTED—Smith & Wesson, 


Colt 
old model. * 72 


7-27 


.22-caliber, 
A. J. Hummer, Guernsey, Iowa. 
SALE—Model .52 Winchester, 5-A scope, fine, $50. 
R. L. Barton, Bradford, Pa. 7-27 
SALE—Black-walnut 


Springfield stocks, 
seasoned 


C. Bentley, Sale 
W. Va. — 


.TRADE—44 Smith & Wesson Special, new, con- 
dition. WANT—.88 Regulation Police. | a 
inger, Geraldine, Mont. 7-27 


HIGH-GRADE ENGLISH GUNMAKER—Guns of 
all descriptions cleaned and repaired and made like 
new. Shotguns made to special order only. FE. H. 
Dudden, 606 W. Courtland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 7-27 


Krag ; 
twenty years, $2. S. 








SALE—Pathex movie outfit, cost $100; sell $65 
or trade for merchandise of equal value. W. B. Smith, 
Box 460, Austin, Tex. 7-27 
seein 

CAMP PERRY COLT, like new, $30; Smith & 
Wesson ten-inch, almost new, $20. L. C. Turner, 
712 East Powell Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. 7-27 
<item ett 

SALE—New 8-power Weiss Prismatic Binoculars, 
with case, cost $60, take $30; new Winchester 90, 
22 long Tifle, with new silencer fitted, Lyman peep, 
sling swivels, $26; Conroy Micrometer, $3. Maj. 
C. C. Townsend, Greeley, Colo. 7-27 
EERE 

FOR SALE—Ballard Target Rifle, 32-40 octagon 
barrel, 30-inch weight, 14; Circassian-walnut stock, 
heavy Schuetzen butt-plate, nickeled; palm-rest, 4- 
power Malcolm scope, 10-inch; doub'e-set triggers, 
barrel perfect inside, outside shows wear, 45; Win- 
chester 32-20 Model 73, good outside, bore pitted, 


$12.50; Vernier sight, $3. A. Wilcox, Box 365 
Modesto, Caiif. 7-27 





¢"crsiaiitcaninaeninisiminaanine 
WILL TRADE—Good rabbit hounds for good guns. 
W. R. Amos, Route 3, Carrollton, Ohio. OT 


SALE—Krag Carbine Spring sight, Spring 45-70 
Carbine, new. M. E. Bradley, 3532 Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Tl. 7-27 


FOR SALE—1 case .30-caliber 06 U. S. Spring. 
field ammunition F. O. B., $20. Danvers Osborn, 
159 Quincy St., Chevy Chase, Md. 7-27 











WANTED—Firearms, Bisley Co'ts. S. & W. 44 rim- 
fire: S. & W. 38 1891 Model, 6-inch; Sharps heavy 
45 rifle, 3%-inch shell, cartridges; Sharps tools; 
Winchester 1893 shotgun. J. C. Harvey, 880 Main 
St., Worcester, Mass. 7-27 





FOR SALE—30x3 Winchester, fancy prewar 
grade, half-round half-octagon barrel, fancy Circas- 
sian walnut stock and forearm, checkered full pistol 
grip and forearm, sheared front; Marbles rear peep, 
same as new, $65; might consider rifle scope, Spring- 
field, or high-grade glasses as part payment. North- 
west Sporting Goods, Kalispell, Mont. 7-27 


TRADE—Winchester 52. WANT—Springfield .22. 
Andrew J. Dohnansky, Maywood, IIl. 7-27 





setesemmestintinnsnsetianatetnd meant talc ata cmteeaongettenes asa eA 
WANTED—Binoculars, Hensoldt Ideal, or Marine 
Ww 


Dialyt or Zeiss Binoctar. ©. Davidson, 320 
Donner Rd., N. Canton, Ohio. 7-27 


25 WEBLEY AUTOMATIC PISTOL, never fired, 
#14: Same used, $10; 380 Remington, $10; .22 
Stevens, 6-inch gold bead, fine, $10. W. B. Parker, 
Box 392, Conway, N. H. 7-27 








SATE OR TRADE—Bausch and Lomb Binoculars. 
WANT —RBallard Schuetzen. L. B. Rush, 253 River- 
side, Spokane, Wash. 


SALE—Smith & Wesson Russian Model 
$19. Luke Ryan, Patton, Pa. 
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ITALIAN WALNUT STOCK BLANKS of beautiful 
figure, rifle size, $12.50; short sizes, $8.50, delivered. 
D. Owen, 3 Wynnstay St., Liverpool, England. 9-27 





SELL—Cheap, 160 acres California pine. 
Green, Washburn, Wis. " wines 


Louis 
7-27 


KRAG SPORTER, magazine projection removed, 
loads from top, checkered pistol-grip and foreend, 
Ivory front and aperture rear, Jostam pad, $30; 
8x40 German glasses, leather case, wide belt loop 
$14. Herman Treptow, New Brunswick, N. J. 7-27 


SELL—Three Ballard Target rifles; others. George 
Spencer, Waukesha, Wis. 7-27 








WANTED—Krag cartridges cheap, state 
Harry Glass, Cumberland, Ohio. 


style. 
7-27 


For gun stock blanks in French Walnut wood 
write to MITCHELL BOSLY & CO., Ltd., 74-75 
Bath Street, Birmingham, England, who will supply 
you with blanks well figured straight in the grain; 
no faulty places, and at reasonable price. 6-28 


SPRINGFIELD 30 sporter Lyman sights, good 


condition, $25. Fred L. Nation, 805 Union St., 
Emporia, Kans. 7-27 








_ LEFEVER Nitro Special sixteen stock, pad perfect 
inside and out; best offer. CC. M. Morse, Tilden, 
Nebr. 7-27 
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FOR SALE—New Smith & Wesson .38 spl., $30 
or will trade for New Colt .45 Automatic Government 
model. Want Ideal loading tool 32 W. C. F. L. C. 
Davis, Maquon, Il. 7-27 


FOR SALE—Winchester-Springfield Free Rifle 
-30-06, 30-inch heavy barrel, set triggers, cork palm 
rest, aluminum movable buttplate, 48 Lyman and 
special front aperture sights, very accurate, shot 
only 300 times, $75. Winchester Bolt action Model 
54, 30-06 shot 30 times, $30. Smith Ideal, 12-gauge, 
long-range duck-gun, shot 40 times, $20. Ithaca 
Burglar gun, $20. .38 Colt automatic, $25. All 
above are in perfect condition being shot only to 
target. F. G. Dana, 22 North 9th Street, Richmond, 
Va. 7-27 


WANTED—Hunting Scope 3X, B. & M. preferred. 
Charles Shepler, Route 7, Peru, Ind. 7-27 


FOR SALE—Pair very fine English double 12- 
gauge hammer guns highly engraved $30 each or 
pair for $45, fine 10-gauge muzzle-loader, $15. Bal- 
lard double set triggers, action and stock fine, barrel 
rough, shoots fine, $30. 38-40 Winchester messenger 
gun new condition, tools and lot of empty cases and 
lubaloy soft point bullets, $25. Winchester .22 center 
fire barrel and stock brand new, $20. New Savage 
.32 Automatics, never fired, $15. Colt prewar .45 
automatic like new, $15. S. & W. .38 Special pearl 
stocks, perfect, $27. New Carbic welding torch, 
three tips, $20. I trade guns. Charles A. Evans, Box 
190, Sheridan, Wyo. 7-27 


WANTED—Muzzle loading ‘Remington revolver 








and mold. John Barker, Defiance, Ohio. 7-27 
WANTED—230-06 and Krag cartridges. dD. oO. 
Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 7-27 





SALE—Ballard set triggers, Ballard Single Trigger, 
Heavy Winchester single action, 45-70 Marlin, 25-20 
Winchester, 44 Winchester, 41 Colts, 32 S. & W., 
Revolvers 22 to 45. About 50 rare old guns, rifles, 
pisto's and revolvers. A. W. English, Portage, Wis. 

7-27 


TRADE—45-70 °86 M Winchester half octagon, 
half magazine, P. G. stock fitted with sling and 
swivels, good shape throughout, Ideal No. 4 tool with 
405 gr. mo'd, 100 cast, bullets, 40 empty cases, 40 
rds. factory ammunition. WANT—D. C. M. Sporter 
or N. M. Springfield in crank condition. Pink 
Simms, Lombard, Mont. 7-27 















Hoppe’s Didn't Wait 
N 1922, sixteen years 
after Uncle Sam adopt- 
ed the present smokeless 

cartridge (.30/’06) for the 

then new Springfield rifle, 
government chemists an- 
nounced the chief cause 
of after-corrosion. ; 

They didn’t find it in 
rifles protected with 

Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Sol- 

vent No. 9. Hoppe’s had 

not waited for government 
chemists. 

Sixteen Yeare Ahead 


In 1906, when the first match was fired with 
the new ammunition Hoppe’s No. 9 was ready to 
properly clean the bores and prevent after-corro- 
sion. It has been doing the job ever since—in all 
firearms. 

Recommended for many years by U. S. War 
Department. The choice of leading firearms au- 
thorities. Your dealer can supply you. Accept 
no substitute—insist on the original standard 
preparation. 

Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack—full_ size No. 9, 
Gun Grease and Lubricating Oi—$1.00 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa 


Send 10 cents in 
stamps for sam- 
ple of No. 9%. 
Ask for FREE 
Guide for Gun 
. Owners. 


Repair Parts. 
—25ets IN STAMPS. 


NEW YOorkK.N.W. 


M. Ammunition. 
‘ALOG 


GE ILLUSTRATED CAT. 


-F.STORGER. In 


224 East 42nd Street 











“Precision Made” 


SIGHTS 


line on the notch without blur. 
Made for practically all rifles and carbines. 


Bead 


No. 62-B 
Price $2.50 
Reversible aperture 
and post. 

Send 10 cents for our 
complete and valuable 
catalog. 





=. 2. 


HM est. 


REVERSIBLE DISC 


No. 16-C, Ivory 


Savage 
$1.00 


FIVE-STEP ELEVATOR 


SEMI-BUCKHORN “ADJUSTABLE” REAR No. 41, PRICE $1.75 


ESTERN “Adjustable” Sporting Fears insure a quick, clear and accurate shot at your object. 


Our perfect reversible sighting disc with white line on one side gives the sportsman a quick 
Three styles, Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. 





No. %-B, Gold 
Bead 
Price $1.50 


All Rifles 


Front Sights are made in Full Gold, Ivory Bead and Gold Tip, 
two size beads in each style, 1/16” or 3/32”. 
away from sighting point to insure a clear perfect vision. 
for all rifles, pistols and revolvers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct 


WESTERN GUN SIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 


3315 GILPIN STREET 





CURRECT trimmings, and in five calibers. 
Limited Number 











FOR 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
MOUNTS AND 
SPOTTING SCOPES OF 
PROVEN QUALITY AND 
RELIABILITY 
WRITE 


J. W. FECKER 


1954 Perrysville Avenue 
Observatory Station 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Use The World’s Best Arms! 
Rifles, pistols, machine guns, body armor, 
ee poison gas pistols, etc. Extalog M FREE. 

Pacific Arms Corporation, Box 427, San Francisco, Calil. 





THE O’HARE MICROMETER 


. I am pleased to announce orders will be attended to 
promptly for the O'HARE MICROMETER. No wait- 
ing, as unfortunately has been the case in the past. 

Send for my latest Catalog No. 7. Over 200 cuts 
illustrated. In this Catalogue, Col. Towsend Whelen’s 
Circular Letter on “Rifle Range and Spotting Tele 
scope,” gives his practical knowledge on the use. 


P. J. O'HARE 
P. O. So. Orange, N. J. 


552 Irvington Ave. 


336 


BELDING & MULL 





DENVER, COLORADO. 








THE SPORTER YOUVE WANTED 


AND AT A PRICE WITHIN YOUR MEANS 
NEW BELDING & MULL STOCK 


High Comb, Shotgun Butt, REAL Pistol Grip, full-size handfilling Forestock, PROPERLY checked, 
With B&M Hunting Scope or B&M Sleeve Sight 


Get your order in early 


820 
PHIL 





FIALA 
PATENT 


Price delivered 





“You have 
the best 
light - weight 
bag made.’’— 
(Dr. C. P. 

Fordyce) 


Send for other 
letters and 
convince your- 
self and ask 
for complete 
catalog ‘‘R’’ 


MIRAKEL Vest Pocket 3X Prism Binoculars— $30 
nuine Jena; weight 
MIRAKEL—7X (6 oz.) Prism Binoculars .. onal 
MIRAKEL Adjustable Magnifier 20X.. 
Hunter’s, Traveler’s, Engineer’s eed 
Lumionus, floating dial set on jewel point’................ 


ANTHONY FIALA, R- 25 Warren St., New York 


5 oz. with case .... 





THE NEW JOSTAM MILITARY 
RECOIL PAD 


Fits curved 





Beads all taper 


OSCEOLA RO | 
IPSBURG., Pat? 


SLEEPING 


FOR OUTDOOR SLEEPERS- 
CAMP, TOUR, OR HOME 


Scientifically correct, light 
weight, reasonably priced. 





Made 













BAGS 
SUITS 
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_ $35 
ee i250 
50 


rifle butt of large 
caliber and Spring 
field rifles. Changes 
sporting rifle butt 
to shotgun butt 
Mail paper outline 
of size and shape 
of rifle butt. At 
tractive Catalog = 
showing comp. 

line of recoil pads 


small arms. ul 
JOSTAM MFG 
COMPANY, 5252 | 
Broadway, Chicage. 
Largest Manufactut- 
ers of recoil 

in the world. 
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Target (5982600) shot by Gran- 
ville B. Ellis, Northfield, Vt., in win- 
ning 1927 Individuat Gallery Cham- 
pionship at 50 feet. 








75 FEET 
Individual Gallery Rifle Championship 
lst—Henry C. Wright, Fresno, Cal. Other 
Medal Winners: Frank C. Frohm, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Nick Altman, Luverne, Iowa; 
Harry Frohm, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Individual Standing Match 
1lst—Henry C. Wright, Fresno, Cal. 
Individual Kneeling Match 
Medal Winners: Frank L. Frohm and Harry 
Frohm, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Prone Tyro Match 
2nd—L. F. Taylor, Fresno, Cal. Other 
Medal Winners: W. G. Moody, Fresno, 
Cal.; C. F. Lind, Boston. 
Individual Prone Match 
3rd—E. N. Moore, Jr., San Francisco. 
4th—L. M. Felt, Chicago. 
Tyro Championship 
Medal Winner: Arthur S. Demsic, Sea 
Side, Oreg. 
Two-Man Team Match 
3rd—Frank Frohm and Harry Frohm, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 4th—N. G. Stabler 
and Charles Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Individual Sitting Match 
Medal Winners: L. M. Felt, Chicago; Fred 
Johansen, Joliet, II. 


Civilian Interclub Match 
ilst—Roberts Island Rifle Club, Stockton, 
Cal. (4 of the 5 shooting members used 
U. S. N. R. A.’s). 


Tyro Slow Fire Pistol Match 
2nd—J. F. Engert, Herkimer, N. Y.; 4th— 
E. Mannie, St. Louis; 5th—M. C. Corri- 
net, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Tyro Rapid Fire Pistol Match 

Medal Winners: G. A. Hughes, Youngstown. 
Ohio; L. P. Krehbill, Halsted, Kans.; 
H. M. Works, San Antonio, Tex.; Wm. 
H. Riddle, Sea Side, Oreg. 

Rapid Fire Pistol Match 

Ist—Sgt. Harry C. Williams, Monterey 
Park, Cal.; Other Medal Winners: M. L. 
Robinson, Los Angeles; Jim Barlow, Hal- 
sted, Kans.; W. H. Riddle, Sea Side, 





Oreg.; Edgar W. Davis, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Free Pistol Match 
3rd—Sgt. Harry C. Williams, Monterey 


Park, Cal.; 4th—G. M. Upshaw, Whit- 
tier, Cal.; Other Medal Winners: R. O. 
Phillips, Yonkers, N. Y.; M. H. Brig- 
ham, Springfield, Mass.; Leslie A. Moss, 
Los Angeles; E. H. Stuerman, St. Louis. 
Individual Pistol Championship 
3rd—Leslie A. Moss, Los Angeles; 4th— 
Set. Harry C. Williams, Monterey Park, 
Cal.; Other Medal Winners: Harry C. 
Menkel, New York City; A. E. Hart, 
Cleveland. 
Individual Gallery Police Pistol Champion- 
ship 
Medal Winners: A. E. Hertzler, Halsted, 
Kans.; Jim Barlow, Halsted, Kans.; 
Edgar T. Strange, Hirshey, Pa. 
Pistol Team Championship 
Co. H, 160th Inf., National Guard, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


50 FEET 


Individual Gallery Rifle Championship 
Ist—G. B. Ellis, Northfield, Vt.; Other 
Medal Winners: M. L. Robinson, Los 
Angeles; Nick Altman, Luverne, Iowa. 
Individual Standing Match 
Medal Winners: M. E. Kaiser, Sacramento, 
Cal.; Hozden T. Noyes, New York City; 
L. B. Weymouth, Stanford, Cal. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 





N UNUSUALLY impressive group of wins and 
high scores was turned in, during the 1927 
N. R. A. Gallery Rifle and Pistol Matches, by 
shooters using U.S. .22 N. R. A. long-rifle cartridges. 

Among the individuals who distinguished them- 
selves were Henry C. Wright of Fresno, Calif., 
Granville B. Ellis of Northfield, Vt., and Sgt. Harry 
C. Williams of Monterey Park, Calif. Wright came 
within one point of.a perfect score when he an- 
nexed the Individual Gallery Rifle Championship at 
75 feet with 599x600. He placed first also in 
the 75-foot Individual Standing Match, scoring 
392x400. Ellis captured the Individual Gallery 
Championship at 50 feet (score: 598 x 600) as well 
as the Individual Collegiate Championship (score: 
597x600). Sgt. Williams won three matches— 
Rapid Fire Pistol at 75 feet, Individual Military 
Championship of the 9th Corps Area at 50 feet 
and the Division B National Championship (Shoot- 
Off) at 50 feet. 

Another sterling performance was that of Mary 
Ward of Chicago. Competing against the best boy 
marksmen the schools had. to offer, Miss Ward 
finished second in the Individual Scholastic Cham- 
pionship at 50 feet. She scored 398 x 400 with 32 x’s. 

Many club and team matches were also taken 
with U. S. .22 N. R. A.’s as shown on this page. 
The shooting of the team from Company H, 160th 
Infantry, National Guard, Pasadena, Calif., was par- 
ticularly noteworthy. This team won a number of 
matches. Incidentally it was a team from Company 
H that finished second in the U. S. R. A. Indoor 
Matches this year when a new five-man team record 
of 14,360 x 15,000 was established by representatives 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Revolver Club. Both the 
Springfield team and Company H team used U. S. 
a2 





60-shot group (5992x600) which won 1927 Individual Cham- 
pionship at 75 feet for Henry C. Wright, Fresno, Calif. 


111 Broadway, 





Target (597x600) shot by Gran- 
vile B. Ellis, Norwich University, 
in winning Individual Collegiate 
Championship at 50 feet. 








50 FEET (CONTINUED) 
Individual Collegiate Championship 
ist—G. B. Ellis, Northfield, Vt.; 2nd— 

T. R. Barnes, Stanford, Cal. 


Individual Kneeling Match 
Medal Winners: M. E. Kaiser, Sacramento, 
Cal.; Morton Solomon and Hozden T 
Noyes, New York City. 
Prone Tyro Match 
2nd—T. R. Barnes, Stanford, Cal.; Other 
Medal Winners: J. V. Crawford, Stan- 
ford, Cal.; D. C. Golden, Kirklyn, Pa.; 
M. M. Works, San Antonio, Tex. 


Individual Prone Match 
4th—E. B. Lloyd, Elgin, Ml. 
Two-Man Team Match 
3rd—M. W. Dobson and F. J. 
Philadelphia. 


Civilian Inter-Club Match 
1lst—Frankford Arsenal Rifle Club. 


Woman's Intercollegiate Championship 
3rd—University of Maryland. 
Individual Scholastic Championship 
2nd—Mary Ward, Chicago; Medal Win- 
ners: Earl R. Howey, Waltham, Mass. ; 
Willis Frazer, J. Prescott Blunt and 
David McDougal, Washington, D. C.; 
R. Johansen, Wilmette, Il. 


Individual Military Championship 
7th Corps Area 
2nd—Sgt. P. F. Mollerstion; 3rd—Sgt. B 
L. Warren; 4th—Capt. C. O. Way; 
5th—Cpl. Jose Perez; 6th—Cpl. F. W. 
Phillips; 7th—Pvt. C. Cummings; 8th— 
Cpl. Wm. Kotearchuk; 9th—Pvt. Orville 


Valgenti, 


Dooley. (All from Fort Crook, Nebr.) 
9th Corps Area 

Ist—Sgt. Harry C. Williams, Monterey 

Park, Cal.; 3rd—Sgt. W. Eberwine, 


Sacramento, Cal.; 4th—Maurice E. 
Kaiser, Sacramento, Cal 
(Shoot-Of) Division B, 
pionship 
C. Williams, Monterey Park, 


National Cham 


1st—Set. H. 


Cal. 
Company Team Matches 
4th Corps Area 
1st—Co. I; 2nd—Co. L; 3rd—Co. K. 


(8th U. S. Inf., Fort Moultrie, S. C.) 
5th Corps Area 
1st—Military Dept., University of Cincin 
nati. 
7th Corps Area 
3rd—Co. B; 4th—Co. E; 5th—Co. C; 
6th—Co. G: Tth—Co. F; 8th—Service 
Co. (17th U. 8S. Inf., Fort Crook, Nebr.) 
9th Corps Area 
1st—Co. H, 160th Inf., National Guard, 
Pasadena, Cal 
Division National Championship 
1st—Co. H, 160th Inf., National Guard, 
Pasadena, Cal. ° 
Regimental Team Matches 
7th Corps Area 
1Ist—17th U. S. Inf., Fort Crook, Nebr. 
9th Corps Area 
1st—160th Inf., National Guard, Pasadena, 
Cal. 
Division B National Championship 
1st—160th Inf., National Guard, Pasadena, 
Cal.; 3rd—17th U. S. Inf., Fort Crook, 
Nebr. 

Intercollegiate Team Championship 
(Section A—Any Sight) 
1st—Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. 
Interscholastic Team Championship 
2nd—Western High School, Washington, 

D. C. 
3rd—Central High School, No. 2, 
ington, D. C. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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MALL wonder that the Navy and Nation thrill with 
pride at the very thought of the daring exploits of 
the U. S. Frigate Constitution; small wonder that the 
movement to restore “Old Ironsides” to her former 
glory has taken such hold! 


Her impressive victories in the War of 1812 were all 
comparable with the famous engagement with H. M.S. 
Guerriére, pride of the British Navy, whom she met 
about 400 miles south of Newfoundland on August 19, 
1812 and in twenty-five minutes reduced to a helpless, 
dismasted hulk. 


Roaming the seas alone, ready to give battle to one or 
all of his Majesty’s 1,000 warships, the Constitution well 
justified her appellation —“the ship that was a Navy.” 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,, Inc. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


PRESS OF CHAS. H POTTER &@ CO, 


inc... 


Du Pont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 


WASHINGTON. ©. CG 








